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iFLOORS 


CAN’T CHIP, CRACK, PIT OR BREAK 


Poor flooring plays havoc with the best running pro- 
duction schedules. To get the most out of your plant 
and keep it running continuously, you need a floor 
that will stand the hard wear and abuse to which all 
packingplant floors are subjected. 


To meet these rigid requirements, DURATYLE was 
especially designed. Cold, hot water, grease, acid, 
heat, expansion, hard wear—destructive forces always 
in your plant—cannot overcome DURATYLE. It 
resists them all, this ideal packingplant floor mate- 
rial. And it’s as strong as Gibraltar, often outlasting 
the plant itself. 

Our technical department will give you ideas and constructive 
help beyond mere raw materials. We can handle the entire 
job, including installation. And with the service goes our 


guarantee to provide floors that look better, keep cleaner and 
give a totally efficient floor surface that will remain efficient 


indefinitely. 


DREHMANN 
PAVING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 


Can be laid | 
RIGHT OVER 
YOUR OLD FLOORS | 


No department tie-ups, the ; 
average sized job can be | 
installed over night. You | 
know what that means to 

the busy packer, sausage | 
manufacturer or renderer | 
who needs his plant facili- | 
ties and BETTER | 
FLOORS at the same_ 
time. 
Join the quality group 
now using DURATYLE, 
the BETTER FLOOR. | 
We'll be glad to tell you } 
more if you will write us. | 
No obligation, of course. 
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Approved for SAFETY and SANITATION! 
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‘ae Model 


“BUFFALO” 
Grinder 


with specially designed 
ROUND TRAY 


HIS added feature speeds up work. 
ONE man can do the work formerly 
done by TWO. Meat goes through with- 
out touching it by hand. Eliminates all 
possibility of accidents. 


INVESTIGATE! 
JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., 50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. 


Melbourne, Australia 
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Is Meat Packer Cutting Expenses in Right Spot? 


Has He Some Money-Losers Out in 
the Plant That He Has Overlooked? 
How Inefficient Equipment Cuts Profits 


Profits in meat packing are 
made when product is sold for 
more than it costs to produce and 
merchandise. 


There are two ways to increase 
profits. These are to increase 
volume or to reduce costs. 


These facts are obvious; every 
packer knows them. And every 
packer knows there are wastes 
and losses in his plant which if 
eliminated would add many dollars 
to the profit side of his ledger. 


When business is good—and the 
spread between costs and selling 
prices wide—it is human nature 
to take things easy, to be less 
careful in saving. 


For this reason a time of 
slowed-up business may be geod 
for what ails us. It jolts us out 
of our self-complacency, and 
makes us realize that we are not 
as clever as we thought we were. 
It forces us to give more thought 
to our job. 


What Is Economy? 


The past year has not been an 
easy one for the meat packer. He 
has seen the spread between 
costs and profits approach the 
vanishing point. In his efforts to 
widen it he has tried to increase 
volume—and has failed in many 
cases because consumer buying 
power has been considerably below 
normal. 


His alternative has been to rxe- 
duce costs. In this he has been 
more successful, perhaps. 





But has he gone at it in the 
right way? Unnecessary expense 
in overhead may have been re- 
duced, but other forms of econ- 
omy may not prove so profitable 
in the long run. 

Good product yields profits 
when economically made and in- 
telligently merchandised, but it 
must be a good product produced at 
the lowest cost to start with. That 
calls for efficient operation, which 
in turn is not possible withcut 
proper equipment. 

Hate to Spend Money 

Packers used to be noted for 
their reluctance to make capital 


expenditures. Perhaps they are 
more broad-minded in this respect 








What’s It All About? 


What is obsolescence? 
How can it be recognized? 
What losses does it cause? 


How can these losses be eli- 
minated? 


How can it be determined 
when a machine, method or 
process is obsolete? 


What types of meat plant 
equipment are obsolete? 


These are questions to which many 
packers are seeking answers. Some 
of them are found in the article 
in this issue, the first of a series 
to appear in THE NATIONAL- 
PROVISIONER on this important 
subject. 

Other articles will deal with 
specific types of obsolete equip- 
ment and methods, 




















than they were a few years ago. 
Or it may be that they have been 
forced by competition to get up- 
to-date. 


But the fact remains that in 
many plants large profits have 
been lost because it has not been 
appreciated how much saving can 
be made through modern, efficient 
equipment. 

Many a packer is struggling 
along with little or no promt, 
growing gray and wrinkled over 
his problems, when he might be in 
a better position had he realized 
that profits can be made in pro- 
duction as well as in sales, and 
had he been willing to install ma- 
chines, methods and processes 
that would enable him to keep his 
costs at a minimum. 

He will survive his present dif- 
ficulties. But if he lives long 
enough, he will pass through 
another business crisis of greater 
or less severity. If he is wise, he 
will get his plant and business in 
shape to meet it, and he will keep 
them that way. 


Look for Obsolescence Losses 


Obsolescence as a cost factor in 
the meat plant never has been 
given the consideration it de- 
serves. Perhaps it has been neg- 
lected because the losses it causes 
are not apparent and must be 
searched for. They are real 
nevertheless. 

As one meat plant engineer said 
recently, obsolescence is an angle 
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in economical production which 
must be reckoned with from now 
on. A period of change in gen- 
eral business conditions, he said, 
is a period of great opportunity 
for the progressive packer, but of 
even greater danger to the static 
business. 

The first to use an improved 
method or process makes a profit, 
for market prices are still geared 
to the old methods. By the time 
the last plant has fallen into line 
prices have dropped, and its 
change-over is only the enforced 
stoppage of a loss. 

Perhaps this is what Andrew 
Carnegie had in mind.when he 
said: 

“It is surprising how few business men 
appreciate the enormous dividends de- 
rivable from investments in their own 
business. 

“There is scarcely a manufacturer in 
the world who has not in his plant some 
machinery that should be thrown out and 
replaced by improved appliances; or who 
does not from the want of additional ma- 
chinery or new methods lose more than 
sufficient to pay the largest dividend ob- 


tainable by investment beyond his own 
domain. 

“And yet business men whom I know 
invest in bank stocks and in far-away 
enterprises, while the true gold mine lies 
right in their own factories.” 


Right Under Their Noses 


The distance from the office to 
the processing departments of a 
meat plant may be said to be 
largely responsible for losses due 
to obsolete machines, methods and 
processes. But no matter how far 
cut of sight and out of mind these 
losses may be, eventually they 
find their way to the balance 
Sheet. Even here they may hide 
themselves in the troubled figures 
where the executive does not dis- 
cover them. 


Dig out the facts, Mr. Packer! 
Make each machine, method and 
process prove to you that it earns 
its pay, and is worthy of the floor 
space, power and labor it con- 
sumes in this highly competitive 
age. 


The only true measure of a 
machine’s ability to produce effi- 
ciently and economically is the 
most efficient machine on the 
market. Age alone is no test of 
efficiency. 


It is not safe today to let a ma- 
chine wear out. Nor is it safe to 
finance on the expected wearing- 
out life. Changes are coming too 
rapidly, and there are coming to 
be too many wide-awake packers 
on the job to take such a chance. 


Here is a striking example: 
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Why Are They Doing It? 

One of the smartest packing 
concerns in the industry is cut- 
ting expenses “to the bone” right 
now. 

But at the same time this com- 
pany is doing more (regardless of 
expense) to modernize its various 
departments than it did even in re- 
cent flush times. 


What is the reason? 


They know where steady, re- 
liable profits come from in the 
long run. They believe results 
will justify the investment. 


The following discussion by a _ recog- 
nized auhority on this subject is the first 
of a series which will appear in_ the 
pages of THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER. 


When Is Plant Equipment 
Obsolete? 


By G. D. Crain, Jr., Editor, Class & 
Industrial Marketing. 

Is it possible to operate an obsolete 
industrial machine at a profit? 

Such a question is often asked, espe- 
cially in the meat industry, where it is 
well-known that much old equipment is 
being used. 

But the question, as stated, involves 
a contradiction in terms. An obsolete 
machine is one which has been rendered 
unprofitable because of the fact that a 
newer and better design has come 
along, capable of doing the work so 
much better or cheaper that continuing 
to use the old equipment involves a 
loss. 

The older industries of America— 
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BIG BOSS KNOWS HIS COSTS. 


This executive checks his cost sheets 
on production efficiency as well as sales. 


such as textiles, meat packing, lumber 
manufacturing, etc., are loaded down 
with machinery which was once the 
best of its kind. 

It is still in working order, running 
so smoothly that the owner congratu- 
lates himself on the fact that he is 
getting its services for nothing, as the 
investment was wiped out long ago 
through the annual depreciation charge, 
He feels, and in fact has convinced him- 
self, that he can’t afford to displace 
machinery which owes him nothing, and 
which is being operated “on velvet,” 
as it were. 

Investment Only One Cost Factor. 

Machinery of this type often repres- 
ents a dead load on the business! 

Profits are made by successful com- 
petition with others in the same line, 
Market prices are established on a com- 
petitive basis. The company which op- 
erates at lowest cost has the edge on 
its competitors, because it can sell at 
the minimum price level established by 
market conditions and still make a pro- 
fit. 

Hence the correct comparison be- 
tween the old machine and the new is 
not one of investment merely, but of 
actual production cost carried by the 
goods which it turns out. 

Investment is just one of the items 
which go to make up production cost. 
Labor, power, factory overhead—all of 
these items must likewise be included 
in order to find out what it costs to 
turn out a product ready for the mar- 
ket. 

And if the old machine is wasteful of 
power, if it requires excessive attention, 
if its output is below the capacity of 
the newer type of equipment, then the 
unit cost of its product may be far 
above that of the modern machine, in 
the design of which skilled engineers 
have put every device for the produc- 
tion of a better and cheaper product. 


When Replacement Is Justified. 


A new generation of accountants is 
coming into the field. They are taking 
note of the inadequacy of the old-fash- 
ioned depreciation charge as a solution 
of the problem of obsolescence. They 
advocate the development of a new sys- 
tem of accounting in which obsoles- 
cence will be underwritten, just as the 
fire hazard is underwritten, so that the 
business will have a fund upon which 
to draw for the replacement of ma- 
chines which have been knocked out, 
not by wear and tear, but by the eco- 
nomics of a better mechanical idea. 

It is to management, however, that 
we must look for the inspiration to dis- 
card obsolete machinery. 

The aggressive leadership which has 
been supplied in the ‘new and rapidly 
growing industries—such as automo- 

(Continued on page 29.) 
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Lard Recipes Reach the Consumer 


on Parchment Inner Wrapping 


Meat merchandisers appear to 
be adopting more generally one 
detail for building good will that 
long has been practiced by other 
food manufacturers—the printing 
of recipes on wrappings and pack- 
ages. 

Recipes that reach the house- 
wife with the product, it is gen- 
erally believed, are more effective 
than those sent to her separately. 
The housewife sees them when 
she is interested in or about to 
use the particular product, and at 
that time she is more prone to 
follow the advice offered. 


Even a product as simple to 
prepare as bacon is often improp- 
erly prepared for the table. 


When this happens, and the re- 


sults are not as satisfactory as - 


they might have been, the prod- 
uct is very liable to get the blame. 
The result in such cases is often 
the loss of a customer. 


A great many packers are now 
printing on bacon cartons and wrappers 
recipes for cooking to retain the deli- 
cate flavor and as much as possible of 
the food value. When the bacon is to 
be fried most of these recipes suggest 
that the process be started with a cold 
skillet and the bacon cooked only until 
it is transparent. 

Recipes on the Carton. 

Lard, as much as any other product 
of the meat plant, has suffered because 
it has been improperly used in the 
home. 

Packers have been too willing to 
assume that every housewife knows 
how to use this product, and that if 
she does not she will consult her cook 
book. 

But they have failed to consider that 
while they were doing little to teach 
consumers how to get the best results 
from lard, manufacturers of competi- 
tive products were very active teaching 
housewives how to use their shorten- 
ings so as to get the most satisfaction 
from them. 

Recently packers were quite sur- 
prised to learn that a popular cook book 
was recommending shortenings other 
than lard for many uses where lard 
always has been supposed to be 
superior. 

A large proportion of the lard now 
offered for retail sale is in 1-lb. and 
2-lb. cartons. Here is an opportunity 
to get lard recipes to housewives that 
Many packers are not taking advan- 
tage of. 

An increasing number of lard cartons 





with recipes printed on them are being 
used. But while packers are sure that 
most housewives will see the recipe on 
the carton and follow the instructions, 
others have felt that recipes in this 
form are not convenient for filing. 
And some have sought other ways to 
get lard recipes into the home along 
with the product. 
Ways to Reach the Housewife. 

One packer tried out the idea of 
inclosing recipes in small waxed 
envelopes placed in the carton. He has 
discontinued this practice, however. 
The cost of printing the recipes, inclos- 
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Food Economics Department. 
and ask them for new recipes and menu 
suggestions.” 


Write 


She is also told that any lard adher- 
ing to the parchment can be washed off 
in hot soapy water, and the wrapper 
dried and preserved for a permanent 
reference file of recipes. 


a 


NEW EXPORT LARD PACKAGE. 


The lard syndicate of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Brazil, intends to alter its present 
refined lard packing practice of placing 
the product in vari-sized tin containers 
for export to European markets. It is 


planned to freeze lard in hardened 
blocks, or cakes, each weighing 28 lbs., 
wrapped separately in wax paper, ac- 
cording to local reports transmitted to 










HOUSEWIFE GETS LARD RECIPES WHEN MOST INTERESTED. 

An inner wrapping of vegetable parchment, on which recipes for using lard are 
printed, is being used by Armour and Company for 1-lb. and 2-lb. cartons. The 
housewife is informed that any lard adhering to the parchment can be washed off in 
warm, soapy water, the wrapper dried and the recipes filed away for future reference. 


ing them in the envelope and placing 
the envelope in the package was hardly 
justified, he decided, in view of the low 
price at which lard was selling. 

One leading packer recently adopted 
a new plan of preparing 1-lb. and 2-lb. 
cartons of lard for sale. Armour and 
Company is now using an inner wrap 
of vegetable parchment on which sev- 
eral lard recipes are printed. The 
recipes chosen for the first issuance are 
those most popular and hardest to pre- 
pare—pie crust, baking powder biscuits 
and sugar cookies. It is the plan to 
change the recipes from time to time. 

At the top of the wrapper the house- 
wife is asked to “Try these delicious 
recipes that have been prepared by our 


the U. S. Department of Commerce. It 
is said that lard so packed will be able 
to stand a temperature of 40 degs. C., 
and will be shipped as far as Rio de 
Janeiro, where it will be transferred to 
transatlantic vessels having cold stor- 
age facilities. 

It is also reported that the refined 
lard destined for the various European 
markets will be exported to Liverpool 
where a central distributing warehouse, 
under the direction of a British expert, 
specially contracted by the lard socigty, 
will prepare the product for sale’ in 
England and on the Continent. By these 
changes the lard trust of Rio Grande do 
Sul expects to realize not only marked 
improvements in the manner of packing 
lard for export, but it also expects to 
be able to decrease to an appreciable 
degree the price of lard in the consum- 
ing markets. 
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Food Leads Retail Sales in 5 States as 
Shown by Distribution Census 


In four of the five states reported on 
recently in the 1930 Census of Distribu- 
tion food constituted the largest single 

item of retail sales. In Florida, In- 
diana, Rhode Island and Washington 
food sales came first, while in Ala- 
bama they were third. 

In Alabama food sales were 18 per 
cent of the state’s total retail sales; in 
Florida they were 24 per cent; in In- 
diana 23 per cent; in Rhode Island 27 
per cent; and in Washington 22.28 per 
cent. 

Combination meat and grocery mar- 
kets led in the food sales of all states. 
In Florida, for example, 1,763 grocery 
stores with meat markets did a total 
business of $52,827,080, while 3,095 gro- 
cery stores without meat markets— 
more than double the number with— 
did a total business of only $40,902,403. 
Similar trends are shown in the other 
states. 

The following table shows total food 
sales, the number of markets and sales 
in combination meat and food stores 
and the number and sales in meat mar- 
kets alone in each of the five states 
listed above. 


Total food 
sales. 
PD etree ce neacen sénnsua $ 94,742,913 
DET ote rnbcasegebhsskibsness 497,601,165 
SE -ob00ssecccess 1,229,294,386 
Rhode Island 316,573,174 
Washington 774,340,348 





In Alabama 3 per cent of the total 
retail business was done in eating 
places. There are 11 cafeterias, 420 
restaurants, 732 lunch rooms, 669 lunch 
counters and 86 fountains and soft 
drink stands in the state. The group 
of 1,918 eating places did an aggregate 
business in 1929 of $14,080,864. 

Florida has 2,332 eating places doing 
a total business in the census year of 
$21,428,936 or 4 per cent of the total 
retail business of the state. There are 
34 cafeterias, 715 restaurants, 625 
lunch rooms, 734 lunch counters and 
205 fountains and soft drink stands. 

Indiana’s restaurant business 
amounted to $43,626,945 or 4 per cent 
of the total retail business of the state. 
There are 52 cafeterias, 809 restaurants, 
1,886 lunch rooms, 1,065 lunch counters 
and box lunch stands, and 209 fountain 
and soft drink stands. 

Rhode Island’s business in eating 
places also constituted 4 per cent of the 
retail business of the state and 
amounted to $12,710,688. The state has 
701 eating places including 11 cafe- 
terias, 106 restaurants, 394 lunch 


rooms, 132 lunch counters and 58 foun- 

tains and soft drink stands. 
Washington has 1,894 eating places 

doing 4.29 per cent of the total retail 


business of the state, and amounting 
to $33,339,788. There are 19 cafeterias, 
706 restaurants, 869 lunch rooms, 227 
lunch counters and 73 fountains and 
soft drink stands in the state. 


Se 
CHAINS APPEAL INDIANA TAX. 


Petition for reeharing of the Indiana 
chain stores tax case has been filed in 
the supreme court of the United States 
by representatives of chain store opera- 
tors. 

Owners of chain stores see in the law 
an opening of the way for state legis- 
latures to impose taxes on them suffi- 
cient to put them out of business. Fifty- 
three bills to tax the ownership of two 
or more stores at high rates were in- 


troduced in 20 state legislatures, the 
petition points out. The maximum rate 
was proposed in a bill presented in the 
Massachusetts legislature which levied 
a tax of $2,700 per store. 

All of these bills are based upon noth- 
ing save the numerical feature, the 
petition says. “The threatened destruc- 
tive legislation flowing through the 
door opened by the majority opinion in 





this court illustrates the threatened 
danger to American business involved 
Meat and Grocery Stores. Meat Markets. 

0. Sales. No. Sales. 
1,952 $ 48,030,207 239 $ 2,916,370 
2,045 60,484,413 274 5,772,466 
5,437 152,799,801 592 0,163, 
1,193 45,208,850 82 1,512,283 

823 33,817,567 825 82,522,516 





in the permitted discrimination against 
and the taxation of the mere ownership 
of more than one store.” 


rs 

CHAIN MEN OMIT CONVENTION. 

The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Chain Store Association, which 
was scheduled to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 8, 9 and 10, will be 
omitted this year as an economy 
measure. 

In the meantime officers of the asso- 
ciation were re-elected for the coming 
year. Albert H. Morrill, of the Kroger 


Grocery and Baking Co., continues as 
president, with W. N. Haraway of 
Continental Food Stores as one of the 
vice-presidents. The treasurer is Roy 
H. Ott of the J. C. Penney Co. 


a 
WISCONSIN CHAIN TAX. 

A chain store tax bill providing for 
assessments similar to those of the 
Indiana law unanimously passed the 
Wisconsin house and has been sent to 
the senate. The bill graduates the levy 
on chain stores from $3 to $50. 

fe 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


American Stores Co. sales for the 
four weeks ended June 30 totaled 
$10,938,706, compared with $10,950,207 


. 
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in the 1930 period. For the six months 
ended with June, sales totaled $69,499. 
301, while in the first half of 1930 sales 
amounted to $71,538,496. 

Consumers Sanitary Coffee and But. 
ter Stores of Chicago, numbering 339, 
will be known in future as the Kroger. 
Consumer stores. This chain was pur. 
chased by the Kroger company ip 
December, 1928, and as a result of the 
change in name the stores will have the 
benefit of the full Kroger service. The 
Kroger-Consumer stores are under the 
management of J. R. Roney, founder of 
the Consumer stores and a director of 
the Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 

Sales of First National Stores for 
the five weeks ended June 27 totaled 
$10,321,559, a decline of 3 per cent from 
those of a year ago. For the first half 
of the year sales totaled $53,727,871, 
a decline of 3.4 per cent. 

Dollar volume of sales of the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. showed a 
decline of 2.5 per cent for the four 
weeks ended June 27, compared with 
the same period a year ago, but a ton- 
nage of 454,268, compared with 392,099 
last year, an increase of 15.85 per cent, 
Sales for the period totaled $80,850,700, 
compared to $82,921,191 last year. Since 
the beginning of the company’s fiscal 
year on March 1, dollar volume of sales 
amounted to $351,675,602, a decline of 
1.6 per cent, but in terms of tonnage, 
sales showed an increase of 14 per cent. 


——4o-—_—_ 
PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
16, 1931, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
July 1, 1931, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended July July 
July 16. —July 16.— 16, 8. 
Amal. Leather. 400 2 2 2 2 
Do. Pa -3*° age Siaee fig"? ae . 
Amer. H. ve 
Do. Pfd. ... 2,000 27% 26% 26% 32! 
Amer. Stores .. 800 40 40 42 
Armour A. .... 4,250 21% 2 2 2 
: ni. ‘P#a: 14" Yt um 16 
Do. Til. Pfd. 
Do. Del. Pfd.. 1,700 49% 48 49% 52 


Barnett Leather 100 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Beechnut Pack. 200 50 50. 50. Si 


Cudahy Pack... 400 41 41 41 4% 
First Nat. Strs. 4,000 53 52 52 


Gen. Foods ...11,900 48% 47 
Gobel Co. . a 7 6% 
Gr. A.GP.IStP OE, 0200 cccce secee cecce 
Do. New .. 230 196 195 195 204 


I, 0. , s nnns ss. s0des tae) aonee 24 
Hygrade Food.. 1,700 4% 4% 4% 4% 


Kroger G. & B.21,000 265, 28% 27 
Libby McNeill... 1,800 10% 10 10% 10 
MeMarr Strs... 1,000 9 9 9 
SE SMNUE. . icwew- ‘aeeee specs wagen 5 
Mickelberry ©0. ..... cesce cccee coves 8 
M.&2H8. PM... 100 17 17 17 20 
Morrell & Co... 100 40 40 40 

Nat. Fd. Pd.A. 200 1% 1% 1% 7 
an coe 00608 9% io on i a 1 
vat. ather .. 

Mat. Ten ...... 900 15 15 15 16% 


Proc. & Gamble 1,500 68% 638% 63% 63 


Do. Pr. Pfd.. 40 110% 110 0 11 
Rath Pack. ... 350 17% 17% 17 I 
Safeway Strs... 4,000 53 51% 51% 

Do. 6% Pfd.. 50 92% 92% 92% 

Do. 7% Pfd.. 30 108 108 108 105 
Stahl Meyer... 100 10% 10% 10% 8 
Swift & Co. ... 5,550 26% 26 264% 26 

Do. Intl. .... 2,550 33% 33 
ey eee ete 14 
a Ee SS cts” so0sd” sosee- gehen 33 
U. S. Leather... 2,300 7 656 656 8 
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Wesson Oil ... 600 19% 19% 19% 2@ 

Do. Pfd. .... 700 8S 55 55 re 

Re rere 103 
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RE eS 100 «=5Y% 5% 5% 

Do. Pfd. .... 1,800 33% 33% 33 32 
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Sausage Appetite Picks Up with Warm 
Weather and Campaign Stimulus 


With appetites for cold meats 
made keener by warmer weather, 
consumers in Chicago territory 
are being informed in spectacular 
and effective ways of the merits 
of luncheon specialty, or New 
England ham, as it is commonly 


called. 


This is the product on the Chi- 
cago Sausage Campaign calendar 
for the period from July 15 to 30. 


Signs and pennants on sausage 
trucks, streamers in the windows of 
several thousand retail meat stores, 
500,000 recipe cards telling of attrac- 
tive ways to serve luncheon specialty, 
and an advertisement in the Chicago 
Evening American are all telling more 
than three million meat eaters of Chi- 
cago of interesting ways in which they 
can appease their hot weather appe- 
tites. 

Entries in the cooked ham menu con- 
test-—the second in the contest series— 
have been pouring into Meat Council 
headquarters at a faster rate than in 
any previous campaign. A number of 
housewives have come to the Council 
offices recently to signify their inten- 
tion of entering the contest and to ask 
about the different ways of preparing 
cooked ham. 

His Trade Is Booming. 


There is no doubt that the hot 
weather has given an added impetus to 
the sausage campaign, and sales of 
sausage and simila&#*meats are mount- 
ing One of the participants in the 
campaign said with enthusiasm: “I 
scratch my head every morning when 
I look over the previous days sales 
record, for I can’t believe my own 
eyes.”” 

Until the smoke and noise of the 
campaign has cleared away Meat Coun- 
cil officials have indicated that they will 
have no definite statement to make as 
to the extent of the success of the 
undertaking. Several members of the 
committee have expressed themselves 
as satisfied with the progress being 
made, 

The campaign featuring luncheon 
specialty started on Monday morning, 
coincident with the appearance of a 
story in Mrs. Mary Martensen’s domes- 
tie science department of the Chicago 
Evening American on the Frankfurter 
menu awards. 

Plans are being made to hold several 
neighborhood mass meetings of Chicago 
retailers in the near future. It is hoped 
that the local meetings will approxi- 
mate the success of the first mass 
meeting, at which 2,500 retailers, meat 





cutters, peddlers, packers, sausage 
manufacturers and casings men joined 
to start the campaign. 

Sausage Pennants For Motor Trucks. 

Some of the participants in the cam- 
paign have displayed a great deal of 
interest in the truck pennants recently 
adopted and have shown a great deal 
of ingenuity in utilizing them. Some of 
the trucks are carrying the pennants 
on each corner of the front bumper 
with the ends drawn back to the cab 
corners. Others are setting the staff 
of the pennant on the radiator cap and 
pulling the end back to the cab. 

These pennants are approximately 
33 inches long and 14 inches wide at the 
large end. They are printed on the 
heaviest muslin available, in attention- 
getting red ink. They are mounted on 
wooden staffs aproximately 3 feet long. 

Participants who have received an 
insufficient supply or an over-supply of 
the stickers prepared for use in the 
campaign are being asked to commun- 
icate with Meat Council Headquarters 
in order that adjustments may be made 
in the mailing list. 

Cooked Ham Menu. 

Following is one of the menus 
entered in the cooked ham contest. 

COOKED HAM LUNCHEON MENU. 

Dexter Cocktail 
(Using fresh apricots, raw diced turnips, 
diced apple, celery.) 
Cream of Canned Corn Soup 

Ham Por-cu-pines (see recipe below) 

Potato Block Noodles Lemon Sauce 
Olives Bread Rolls 


Jelly Filled Fried Doughnuts 
Hot Coffee or Iced Tea 


Ham Por-cu-pines—Slice thickly either 
a home-cooked or a bought roast or 
boiled ham. Six medium-size, %-inch 
thick slices serve six people. Use six 
slices of ham; % lb. of dried apricots; 
1 Ib. of cottage cheese; 3 red and 3 green 
peppers; % lb. of butter, melted after 
measured; salt and pepper; brown sugar 
to taste. 

Lay ham, in roasting pan, six slices, 
one next to other. Stew apricots, with 
as little water as possible, adding en- 








Sausage Campaign 


Calendar 


July 15-July 30. 
LUNCHEON SPECIALTY.— Plans for 
this campaign are similar to those for 
the others, including distribution of 
leaflets, window streamers, etc. 


The Chicago Sausage Campaign con- 
tinues through October, featuring other 
sausage and meat specialties such as 
Luncheon Specialties, Dry Sausage, Frank- 
furters (second time), Bolo . Minced 
Luncheon Specialties, Head eese, Blood 
Sausage, Souse, etc., and Pork Sausage. 


Watch the pages of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER for details. 
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SAUSAGE ON 


THREE WHEELS. 


Oscar Mayer has found an additional 
method of increasing his sausage distri- 
bution. This cute little side car was de- 
signed by C. Doering & Son, Chicago, and 
has been a success in increasing the con- 
sumption of “red hots.’”’ It may be used 
by any sausage dealer, or by any sausage 
manufacturer as an advertisement. 

The side car is made for handling “red 
hots,” and is chrome finish on the outside. 
It is a neat and attractive vehicle, and 
attracts attention wherever it goes. If 
the operator sells 100 red hots a day he 
can make it pay. 


With the bicycle equipment the oper- 
ator can move to wherever the crowd is, 
and can park almost anywhere. A boy 
or girl can operate it, and it has proved 
a great advertising feature. It is thor- 
oughly sanitary in every respect. 








ough sugar to sweeten, not more. Dice 
apricots through sieve, grate cottage 
cheese, add apricots, butter and mix well, 
taste, add brown sugar to sweeten more. 

On top of each slice spread this mix- 
ture, cut peppers into strips, and after 
salting and peppering the mixture lay 
the pepper strips on it decoratively. Have 
oven hot, at least 475° F., place roaster 
uncovered into same, let heat remain on 
for 5 minutes, turn heat off, and allow 
ham slices to remain in roaster until 
ready to eat. This is not only good to 
eat, but ever so appetizing to look upon. 

Be generous with the apricot, cottage 
cheese filling. You have plenty; so 
spread it thickly, almost heaping it on. 

This recipe was entered in the con- 
test by Mrs. Anna Stastny, 4853 West 
25th st., Chicago. 


———%—__ 
DODGE HEADS KLEEN KUP. 


Frederick U. Dodge has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Mono Service Co., Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturers of Kleen Kup paper packages 
for foods and other products. Mr. 
Dodge has been associated with the 
corporation, in executive capacities, 
since the establishment of the business 
in 1911, and is one of the best-known 
packaging experts in the field. The 
resignation of Elbert Beeman as sales 
manager became effective as of June 
29, 19381. 
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Progress Being Made Toward Uniform 
Meat Inspection in the West 


Efforts to secure uniform meat 
inspection, patterned as far as 
possible after federal meat inspec- 
tion regulations, have borne fruit 
in two Western states. 

Washington will put such regulations 
into effect on July 1, 1931, and Cali- 
fornia has a uniform inspection law 
which will become effective April 1, 
1932, in counties having 27,000 popula- 
tion or over. 

Two years ago the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers inaugurated a move- 
ment to unify inspection laws and to 
aid, as far as possible, local and state 
authorities in developing effective 
regulations similar to the federal regu- 
lations. A committee was appointed for 
this purpose on which both federal and 
state inspected packers were repre- 
sented. 

Washington State Gets in Line. 


The new Washington regulation will 
place the state on a parity with the 
federal government in the promulga- 
tion and enforcement of rules requiring 
sanitary practices in the slaughter, 
packing and sale of meats, according 
to Dr. Robert Prior, state supervisor 
of dairies and livestock. 

A bill giving the state the right to 
inspect meats and control slaughter- 
houses was introduced in the last legis- 
lature but was never acted upon. How- 
ever, the state board of health has wide 
powers in establishing health regula- 
tions under existing statutes and under 
these powers the meat inspection regu- 
lations have been formulated. 

State control and inspection will 
supercede city ordinances governing 
the handling of meats in packing and 
slaughterhouses, Dr. Prior said. 

“By instituting state supervision all 
markets in the cities will be placed on 
the same basis as far as their source 
of supply is concerned,” he said. “City 
ordinances in some instances now act 
as a restraint on certain packers, but 
under the new regulation Seattle, for 
example, will be permitted to accept 
meat bearing the state stamp regard- 
less of where it is packed.” 

Cities to Cooperate. 

The cities will continue to retain 
authority to enforce their own sanitary 
ordinances governing retail butcher 
shops with the state having the right 
to make occasional inspections to see 
that properly inspected meats are being 
sold, Dr. Prior said. 

Seattle and Tacoma ordinances have 
been limiting sales of meat in those 
cities to products from packing houses 
located there, he pointed out. Both 


these markets will be opened to outside 
packers under the new regulation. 

One of the outstanding provisions of 
the new state control plan requires 
ante-mortem and post-mortem inspec- 
tions. 

Meat inspection is to be conducted 
under the supervision of the chief 
veterinary inspector of the state de- 
partment of health. He will have 
authority to appoint qualified veterina- 
rians as inspectors. 


Meat Trade Pays Cost. 

Costs of the new inspection service 
will be assessed against the meat deal- 
ers and packers. Dr. Prior said he 
expected to encounter difficulties in or- 
ganizing the dealers. 

Violation of the new regulation will 
be a misdemeanor. 

Occasional slaughtering of animals 
on the farm will be permitted under 
the new program, provided that rea- 
sonable sanitary precautions are taken. 
If the carcass is to be offered for sale 
it must be presented for inspection. 

The full text of the Washington regulations, 


also of the California law, will appear in later 
issues of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
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SUGAR PEOPLE BOOST MEAT. 

A series of newspaper advertisements 
appearing as a feature of the Sugar 
Institute’s advertising campaign pro- 
motes use of the cheaper cuts of meat, 
with a small amount of sugar used as 
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SUGAR AD HELPS MEAT DEALER. 


Sample advertisement appearing in 500 
newspapers and magazines advocating the 
use of sugar to make cheaper cuts of 
meat more palatable. 

This particular advertisement was pro- 
vided for the use of the New York State 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers. The 
Sugar Institute is financing the campaign. 
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a seasoner to bring out the flavor ¢ 
the meat and blend with it the flayoy 
of other seasonings. 

Additional cooperation with meat ip. 
terests has taken the form of windoy 
posters reproducing the advertisements 
and carrying the slogan “EAT Mog 
MEAT.” Large numbers of these posters 
have been distributed by the New York 
State Association of Retail Meat Deal. 
ers, and other similar associations. The 
illustration shows the signature of the 
New York State dealers. 

The advertisements are based upong 
use of sugar long known to European 
chefs, but new in this country. It is 
believed that the improved flavor 
brought about by the use of sugar, to- 
gether with the strong promotional 
efforts of the Sugar Institute, may rm. 
sult in increased popularity for the 
cheaper cuts. 

While the majority of the advertise. 
ments deal with these cuts, the “meat 
phase” of the Institute’s campaign is 
not confined to them. The more ex- 
pensive cuts are also included, with the 
result that the Sugar Institute is really 
sponsoring a well-rounded “EAT MORE 
MEAT” campaign. Most of the adver- 
tisements contain recipes telling the 
housewife just how to use the sugar as 
a seasoner. 

Since the start of its advertising cam- 
paign in the fall of 1928 the Sugar 
Institute, in addition to promoting new 
and increased uses of sugar, has con- 
sistently promoted greater consumption 
of a wide variety of the foods with 
which sugar is used. These have ranged 
from milk, eggs and fruits to meats 
and vegetables. It has thus made a 
valuable contribution to the producers, 
manufacturers and_ distributors of 
scores of associated food products. At 
the present time the Institute’s adver- 
tisements are appearing in more than 
500 newspapers and magazines. 


ARGENTINE BEEF PRICE. 


The principal meat packers in Ar- 
gentina have agreed to pay 29 centavos, 
paper, per kilo for prime chilled beef 
steers, liveweight basis, delivered at the 
plants, according to recent information 
from the office of the American agri- 
cultural commissioner at Buenos Aires. 
The price named was equivalent to 4.08 
per lb., U. S. currency, at the average 
rate of exchange for May. The de- 
cision was reached in response to rep- 
resentations made by the ministry of 
agriculture on behalf of the Argentine 
livestock industry, and was something 
in the nature of a compromise. The 
producers asked for 30 centavos (4.22c) 
as against the ruling market price of 
28.15 centavos (3.98c). 

meh “RG 


Watch the Wanted page for. bar- 
gains. 
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Lamb or Mutton? 


Government Carcass Grading Will 
Settle This Question 


What is a lamb carcass? 

Is a yearling carcass “lamb” or 
“mutton” ? 

One thing every meat man 
throughout the country does not 
understand is that lamb is not 
mutton. and mutton is not lamb. 

If and when they do under- 
stand these distinctions there will 


be less discrimination against the 


meat of these animals under 12 
months of age. 


Conformation, finish and quality are 
recognized as determining factors in 
meat grades. These factors have been 
applied to lamb and mutton by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, and 
six distinct grades defined. 

Slaughterers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers who wish their lamb and mutton 
carcasses to conform to government 
standards must meet specifications pre- 
scribed and promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, effective February 
16, 1981. These specifications are as 
follows: 


Definitions of Lamb Carcasses, Year- 
ling Mutton, and Mutton Carcasses. 


Lamb Carcasses.—Lamb carcasses 
are from young animals of the ovine 
species of either sex. The maximum 
age limits are approximately 12 months. 

Yearling Mutton Carcasses.—Year- 
ling mutton carcasses are from animals 
of the ovine species of either sex that 
have passed the lamb age and have lost 
to an appreciable extent the character- 
istics which are peculiar to lamb, but 
have not reached, at time of slaughter, 
that state of maturity when they could 





both the back and stomach views. 
Department of Agriculture. 
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be properly classed as mutton. The 
age limits for this group are from 12 
to 24 months. 

Mutton Carcasses.—Mutton carcasses 
are from mature animals of the ovine 
species of either sex. The minimum 
age of — which produce mutton is 
approximately 24 months at time of 
slaughter. Wether mutton is derived 
from males of the ovine species which 
were castrated early in life before any 
marked sexual characteristics other 
than the distinguishing glands had de- 
veloped. Ewe mutton is derived from 
females of the ovine species which were 
at least 20 months old at time of 
slaughter. In most instances the 
animal has lambed one or more times. 
Buck mutton is derived from uncas- 
trated males of the ovine species which 
at time of slaughter had developed 
sexual characteristics other than the 
distinguishing glands. 


Definition of Terms. 


The system of grading lamb car- 
casses, yearling mutton, and mutton 
carcasses of which the following stan- 
dards are a part is based on the three 
re finish, and qual- 
ity. 

The following are definitions of these 
terms as used in this system of grading. 

Conformation.—Conformation is the 
form, shape, outline, or contour of the 
carcass. It ranges from the smooth, 
plump, well-rounded, well-proportioned 
conformation of the most highly de- 
veloped carcass produced to the rough, 
rugged, irregular, disproportioned con- 
formation of the thinnest, boniest, most 
poorly shaped carcass produced. 

Finish—Finish is fat, and includes 
the fat which appears on the outer sur- 
face of the carcass, on the inner walls 
of the chest and abdomen, around the 
kidneys, the seams of fat which some- 
times lie between the larger muscles, 
and the distribution of fat through the 
muscle tissues. Finish involves. not 
only the quantity of fat but its quality 
and distribution. Finish ranges from 
that of the carcass which is almost com- 
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pletely covered both inside and outside 
with a smooth layer of firm fat, to 
that of the carcass which is totally 
lacking in discernible fat. 
Quality.—Quality is largely a charac- 
teristic of the flesh. It includes texture, 
tenderness, juiciness, flavor, and color. 
Quality also involves ratios or propor- 
tions of flesh to bone and of fat to lean 
meat. Quality, therefore, ranges from 
that of the small-boned, heavily fleshed, 
highly finished, well-proportioned car- 
cass possessing a very high degree of 
tenderness, juiciness, and flavor, and 
very fine fiber or texture, to that of the 

very large-boned, thinly fleshed, ill- 

proportioned carcass with an extremely 

low degree of tenderness, juiciness, and 
flavor, and extreme coarseness in 
texture. 

Specifications for Official United States 
Standards for Grades of Lamb Car- 
casses, Yearling Mutton, and Mutton 
Carcasses are as Follows: 


LAMB CARCASSES. 


Lamb carcasses are graded as Prime 
or No. Al, Choice or No. 1, Good or 
No. 2, Medium or No. 3, Common or No. 
4, and Cull or No. 5. 

Prime or No. Al.—Prime or No. Al 
grade lamb carcasses are practically 
ideal in conformation, finish, and 
quality. 

The general outlines of carcasses of 
this grade are especially attractive, 
being symmetrical to a marked degree, 
owing to an abundance of highest 
grade, palatable flesh, particularly in 
the regions of the most desired cuts. 
They are very compact and blocky, have 
short, thick plump legs, broad backs, 
thick, well-fleshed loins, ribs, and 
chucks, well-proportioned breasts, and 
full, thick flanks. All fats are firm and 
of excellent quality, but they are not 
brittle. 

Both exterior and interior fats are 
white or slightly creamy in color and 
may be tinged with pink. The outer 
covering of fat is smooth, of moderate 
depth, evenly distributed over the back 
and sides, and is free from all bunchi- 





FOUR GRADES OF LAMB CARCASSES FOUND ON MOST MARKETS. 
Choice, good, medium and common lambs in the order named are shown in the above illustrations, the carcasses showing 


There are two other grades included in the standards for lambs prescribed by the U. S. 
These are the choice or strictly top grade and the cull, or plainest grade of all. 


After a long series of conferences between the department, lamb growers, market agencies and meat packers, standard 


grades of lamb and mutton were outlined and have recently been made official by the department. 
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ness or excessive deposits. The fat 
covering is interspersed with strips of 
pink flesh over the sides and a more 
even distribution over the lower limits 
of the breasts and flanks. Interior fats 
are plentiful but not excessive or wasty, 
the kidneys being covered to a uniform 
depth. The lean flesh is firm in all 
parts, fine grained, and the cut sur- 
faces feel smooth and velvety to the 
touch. Its color is light pink. The 
bones are relatively small, soft, and 
tinged with blood. The break joints of 
the forelegs show four well-defined, 
relatively soft, spongy red ridges. 


Choice or No. 1.—Choice or No. 1 
grade lamb carcasses have excellent 
conformation, finish, and quality, but 
are usually slightly deficient in one or 
more respects as compared with Prime 
grade carcasses. 


Choice grade carcasses are relatively 
short and compact, have short plump 
legs, broad thick backs, thick full loins, 
ribs, and chucks, short plump necks, 
and well-proportioned flanks and 
breasts. The general outlines resemble 
closely those of Prime-grade carcasses. 
All fats are of good quality, white or 
slightly creamy. The outer covering of 
fat is smooth and usually well dis- 
tributed, but may be deficient in this 
respect as compared with that on Prime 
grade carcasses. Loins and ribs are 
well covered with fat, which recedes to 
a moderately thin covering over hind 
legs and shoulders. The fat covering 
is interspersed with thin strips of lean 
flesh under the fell, but these are not 
usually so pronounced over the lower 
limits of the breast and flanks. Inte- 
rior fats are plentiful in the crotch and 
over the kidneys but not excessive. The 
flesh is fine-grained, firm, and has a 
light pink color. Bones are relatively 
small, soft, and tinged with blood. The 
break joint of the forelegs shows four 
smooth, moist, well-defined red ridges. 


Good or No. 2.—Good or No. 2 grade 
lamb carcasses have good conforma- 
tion, finish, and quality, but are defi- 
cient in one or more respects as com- 
pared with Choice-grade carcasses. 


Carcasses of this grade are well pro- 
portioned and reasonably plump but 
may be slightly deficient in breadth or 
depth across the hips, backs, or shoul- 
ders. Legs, although short and mod- 
erately plump, are more tapering than 
in carcasses of the higher grades. 
Loins, ribs, and chucks are thick and 
full, and necks are short and reason- 
ably plump. There may be slight indi- 
cations of paunchiness or a slight ten- 
dency toward the rangy type, which is 
indicated by long tapering shanks and 
somewhat longer body. Bones are soft 
and tinged with red, both indicating a 
young animal. The break joints of the 
forelegs show four well-defined rela- 
tively soft red ridges. 


The outer covering of fat is smooth 
and even over the back and hips, dimin- 
ishing sharply toward the shanks and 
flanks. The fat covering in interspersed 
with thin strips of lean flesh under the 
fell, but these are not usually so pro- 
nounced as in Choice and Prime grade 
carcasses. Interior fats are plentiful, 
but they are unevenly distributed, being 
in greatest quantity in the regions of 
kidneys and crotch. All fats are of 
good quality and white or slightly 
creamy in color. The flesh is mod- 


erately firm, fine-grained, and light 
pink in color. 


Medium or No. 3.—Medium or No. 3 
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grade lamb carcasses have fair con- 
formation, finish, and quality. 

Carcasses of this grade are usually 
somewhat angular or rangy in confor- 
mation, with moderately long, thin 
necks and shanks and relatively narrow 
hips, backs, and shoulders. They have 
moderately long, tapering legs, and 
they lack the plumpness of the better 
grades. Ribs and loins are lacking 
somewhat in depth of flesh. The break 
joints of the forelegs show four well- 
defined soft ridges, but these lack red- 
ness to a marked degree. 

Carcasses of this grade usually have 
a moderately thin outer covering of fat, 
but it is not evenly distributed. There 
are also some carcasses in this grade 
that have excessive quantities of fat 
which disqualify them for a higher 
grade. Interior fats are relatively 
scarce, the kidneys being only partially 
covered. Small quantities are also 
found in the crotch. The thin strips of 
lean under the fell are not nearly so 
prominent as in the better grades. 
Heavier carcasses of this grade or 
those approaching the yearling mutton 
stage have proportionately greater 
quantities of fat than have lighter car- 
casses. The flesh is usually inclined to 
be soft, spongy, and moderately fine 
grained, or may be firm in carcasses 
from heavier and older animals. Its 
color varies from light to dark pink. 


Common or No. 4.—Common or No. 4 
grade lamb carcasses are angular and 


have poor conformation, finish and 
quality. 
All bones are prominent. Such car- 


casses are disproportionately long and 
narrow. The contour of the backbone 
is plainly visible from neck to tail. 
Sides are thin, and flanks are thin and 
flabby. There is little or no exterior 
or interior fat, slight traces being 
sometimes found around the kidneys 
and in the crotch. The heavier and 
older carcasses frequently have small 
patches of fat in the regions of the 
kidneys. This fat usually has a bluish 
tinge. Bones are usually soft, but they 
lack the redness of those in better- 
grade carcasses. The break joints of 
the forelegs have knuckle ends removed 
and show four well-defined relatively 
soft ridges. Because of lack of finish 
the flesh is soft, spongy, and inclined 
to be watery. It appears coarse and 
fibrous. Its color may be dark pink or 
it may have a brownish tinge. 


Cull or No. 5.—Cull or No. 5 grade 
lamb carcasses are not offered regu- 
larly for retail trade and are found in 
the markets only occasionally. Such 
carcasses are almost entirely devoid of 
visible fat and are of the most inferior 
conformation and quality. Proportion 
of bone to meat is very high. The flesh 
is dark, soft, coarse-grained, and owing 
to lack of nourishment or other causes, 
appears fibrous to a marked degree. 


YEARLING MUTTON CARCASSES. 


Yearling mutton carcasses are from 
animals of the ovine species that have 
passed the lamb age and lost to an 
appreciable extent the flesh character- 
istics which are peculiar to lamb, but 
have not reached, at time of slaughter, 
that state of maturity when they could 
be properly classed as mutton. The 
age limits for this group are from 12 
to 24 months. The grades of yearling 
mutton carcasses are Prime or No. Al, 
Choice or No. 1, Good or No. 2, Medium 
or No. 3, Common or No. 4, and Cull or 
No. 5. 





Prime or No. Al.—Prime or No. Aj 
grade yearling mutton carcasses cl 
approach the ideal in conformation, 
finish, and quality. 

In many respects carcasses of this 
grade resemble Prime grade lamb cap. 
casses, differing principally in hayj 
somewhat longer bodies in proportion 
to width and depth, harder and whiter 
bones, slightly coarser flesh, and greater 
quantities of exterior and interior fats, 
They are compact and blocky, have 
relatively short, plump, well-fieshed 
legs, broad backs, thick, well-fleshed 
loins, ribs, and chucks, thick bre 
and flanks. All fats are firm, white or 
slightly creamy, of excellent quality, 
and are slightly brittle. 

The outer covering of fat is smooth, 
evenly distributed, of moderate depth, 
and free from bunchiness. The fat coy. 
ering is interspersed with strips of 
medium pink lean flesh over the sides 
and a more even distribution over the 
flanks and breasts. Interior fats are 
plentiful, but not wasty. The kidneys 
are well covered to a fairly uniform 
depth, and the interior walls of the ribs 
have a thin covering. The lean flesh is 
firm in all parts, relatively fine-grained 
and medium pink in color. The bones 
are moderately small and are whiter 
than in Prime grade lamb carcasses, 

Choice or No. 1.—Choice or No. 4 
grade yearling mutton carcasses have 
excellent conformation, finish, and 
quality. “They have relatively short 
and plump legs, thick loins and ribs, 
full-fleshed shoulders, thick breasts, and 
a length of body commensurate with 
depth and breadth of carcass. Choice- 
grade carcasses have good breadth in 
proportion to length, but are Hee 
heavier in the fore quarters than 
carcasses of the same grade. They re- 
semble Choice-grade lamb carcasses in 
many respects, but have proportionately 
longer bodies, legs, and necks, | 
abdominal cavities, and more distended 
ribs. Compared with lamb, the bones 
are harder and whiter. Where the foot 
is removed from the foreleg the end of 
the bone shows a rough, dry, and com- 
paratively hard surface. 

The outer covering of fat is smooth 
and well distributed over loins, ribs and 
shoulders. The fat covering is inter- 
spersed with thin strips of dark-pink 
flesh under the fell extending over the 
sides and has a more even distribution 
over the lower limits of the breasts and 
flanks. Interior fats are plentiful in 
the crotch, and the kidneys are well and 
evenly covered. All fats are of g 
quality, white or creamy, and inclined 
to be brittle. The flesh is moderately 
fine-grained, firm, and medium to dark 
pink in color. 


Good or No. 2.—Good or No. 2 grade 
yearling mutton carcasses have good 
conformation, finish, and quality. Such 
carcasses, although reasonably plump. 
may be slightly deficient in bread 
across the hips, back, and shoulders. 
Yearling mutton carcasses of this grade 
resemble Good-grade lamb carcasses 
many respects, but have proportion- 
ately longer bodies and _ legs, larger 
abdominal cavities, more distended ri 
and harder bones. The break joints of 
the forelegs are rough and dry and 
show little redness. 


The outer covering of fat may be 
fairly even over the back, loin, 
rumps, or it may be slightly rough 
Interior fats are ‘plentiful in the cro 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Trade Practice Code Plan Succeeds 


Uncertainty as to the attitude of certain 
pranches of the federal government toward the 
trade practice conference idea has prevailed for 
some time, but a recent statement of a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission would seem to 
settle the matter for all time. 

This was to the effect that the trade practice 
conference has met with the universal approval 
of business, that the officials of the government 
have all endorsed it, that industrial organizations 
are unanimously in favor of it, and that “the re- 
sults justify this universal commendation.” 

In the opinion of the commissioner nothing has 
ever so promptly and greatly benefited business 
and with so little expenditure of time and money. 
He pointed out that it is literally true that several 
of the conferences, held at a nominal expense, in 
afew days have accomplished more to protect the 
public and honest business than the Federal Trade 
Commission accomplished in a year under the old 
policy of settling nothing except by litigation. 

There was the urge that trade practice rules 
for all industries be standardized. The commis- 
sioner recognized the necessity for legal uniform- 
ity but was in favor of standardization only to a 
reasonable degree. An attempt at standardiza- 
tion of Group I rules already adopted and worked 
under for several years by an industry would lead 
to confusion, uncertainty and injury to that in- 
dustry, he said. 

In the case of Group II rules, which includes 
those adopted by the individual industries under 
which they agree to operate, “standardization,” 
in the opinion of the commissioner, “is an absurd 
impossibility.” He pointed out that these rules 
go beyond what the law requires in safety, in 
fairness or in decency. “They are the free, vol- 
untary, commendable gift of the industry to the 
public,” he said. 

Uncertainty regarding the future of the trade 
practice conference idea was brought about large- 
ly by the revision by the commission of the rules 
adopted by over eighty industries. This was 
done to make sure that no industry might unwit- 
tingly violate the law and subject itself to pros- 
ecution, the commissioner said. 

While the trade practice rules adopted by the 
meat packing industry two years ago were under- 
taken with the advice and consent of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, because this industry 
is subject to the terms of the packer and stock- 
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yards act rather than the regulations of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the same beneficial effect 
has been noted. 

Operation under an effective trade practice code 
has brought about nothing but good. While an 
industry can not hope to make itself over in a 
month or a year, marked strides have been made 
in the adoption of better business practices and in 
the elimination of those which did not conform 
to the high standards of the code. 

The meat packing industry hails the idea that 
the trade practice conference and code principle 
is here to stay. It is of the greatest value to meat 
packers, not only within their own industry, but 
in their dealings with other industries. 


At the Turn of the Year 


During the first six months of the current year 
the total supply of federally-inspected meat was 
just about the same as that of last year, and only 
slightly less than that available in many years of 
stronger consumer buying power. 

Cattle slaughter was larger than that of a year 
ago, and only slightly smaller than the slaughter 
during the first six months of 1929. Hog slaugh- 
ter was the smallest since 1927, but with the ex- 
ception of peak years it compares favorably with 
the slaughter in the bulk of the past fifteen years. 
Sheep slaughter made a record, being fully a half 
million head larger than the next highest year. 

There have been periods when the supply of 
livestock at the principal markets appeared small, 
but when the total slaughter under federal in- 
spection is summed up the six-months period is 
nowhere near the bottom of the list. 

The sharp drop in meat prices necessary to 
move the product into consumptive channels has 
called for many adjustments on the part of the 
meat packing industry—principally in the hand- 
ling of pork products. These adjustments could 
be made more quickly in fresh meats, such as 
beef, veal and lamb, where the turn-over is rapid; 
but where large volumes were concerned, the past 
seven or eight months of the packer fiscal year 
have presented a good many problems. However, 
as soon as inventories from higher costing hogs 
are worked off completely it should be possible to 
make operation at lower price levels just as re- 
munerative as at higher. 

Neither the calendar year nor the fiscal year 
hold out great promise at present for consider- 
able earnings for the industry as a whole. How- 
ever, it is remembered that this situation is at- 
tributable to conditions outside the industry and 
beyond its control, rather than to those within the 
trade and capable of control. 
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Pressed Ham Luncheon 


Luncheon specialties are popular for 
hot days. These are tasty, substantial, 
nutritious meats that require no prepa- 
ration and lend themselves to quickly 
prepared meals or as a supplement to 
other meats in the more elaborate meal. 

Popular among these is New England 
pressed ham. 

This is a high-grade product made of 
extra lean pork trimmings and boneless 
beef. It is not difficult to manufacture 
and would be a distinct addition to the 
line of meats prepared by any sausage 
manufacturer. 

Materials.— The product may be 
stuffed either in beef bungs or muslin 
bags, which are later paraffined. If 
stuffed in bags, about 8 lbs. are allowed 
to the bag. The formula and method 
of handling is the same up to the time 
of smoking and cooking. 

For a 400-lb. batch of meat, use 


340 lbs. dry cure lean pork trimmings 
60 lbs. dry cure boneless bullmeat or 
boneless chucks, trimmed. 


A good selection of pork trimmings, 
about 95 per cent lean, should be used. 
The best trimmings are from blade 
bones, face and cushion bruised hams 
and heavy shoulders. 

Mixing.—Grind the boneless cured 
beef through the %-in. plate of the 
hasher, then put in the silent cutter and 
chop for about 3 minutes, adding 
enough ice to keep the meat cool. The 
pork trimmings which have been 
ground through the 1-in. plate before 
they are put into cure are then added 
to the beef in the mixer and all are 
mixed together for about 3 minutes. 

Stuffing.—If casings are used, the 
meat is stuffed into beef bungs, cut 18 
in. in length, cap end bungs only being 
used. Or medium-sized beef bladders 
may be used for the purpose. 

Smoking.—The product is then taken 
to the smokehouse and smoked 1% 
hours at 120 degs. Gradually raise the 
temperature to 130 degs. for the next 
hour and for the last hour to 140 degs. 
The total time in the smokehouse is 
about 3% hours, or until the desired 
color is obtained. 

Cooking.—The product is then cooked 
from 2% to 3% hours, depending upon 
size of the container at 160 degs. F. 
When cooked remove from the vat and 
shower with cold water for about five 
minutes. Let hang in natural tempera- 
tures for two to three hours partially 
to chill before placing in storage cooler. 

If the meat is stuffed in muslin bags, 
the product is smoked for about two 


hours at a low temperature. Some pro- 
ducers, however, do not smoke the bag 
product. 

Cooking time and temperatures are 
the same as for the casing product. 

Hanging.—As soon as the bags are 
removed from the cook tank, they 
should be rinsed off with warm water to 
remove all grease, so the surface of the 
bag is absolutely clean to take the 
paraffine. The product should hang in 
natural temperatures until the bag is 
thoroughly dry. Hanging over night 
with plenty of air circulation is a good 
plan. . 

Dipping.—The bags are then dipped 
in paraffine wax of 118 to 120 deg. 
melting point, the wax being brought 
to a temperature of 175 degs. before 
the product is melted. The stuffed bags 
are given a momentary dip then are 
raised up and hung on a rack directly 
over the dipping tank. The wax dries 
quickly. 

Care should be exercised that too 
much ice is not used in the paraffine 
product. In fact, very little should be 
used as the moisture is likely to work 
through the bag and cause the wax to 
blister. 











Handling Casings 


Do you know how to 
handle hog and sheep cas- 
|| ings? 

It means profit to you if 
you do and LOSS to you if 








you don’t. 

Complete directions for 
handling hog, sheep and beef 
casings, all the way from the 
killing floor to the storage 
room, have been prepared by 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 
They are invaluable to the 
packer who wants to handle 
his casings in the right way. 

These may be had by sub- 
scribers, by sending in the 
attached coupon, together 
with a 2c stamp for each. 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me directions for 
handling casings. 


sheep 
(Cross out one not wanted.) 








I cS i ica ees 065 Saws eWeaaweenees 
Enclosed find 2 cent stamp. 























Paraffine Discoloration 


A sausagemaker in the East has ty 
renew the paraffine in his dipping tan, 
every four or five weeks because it dis. 
colors. He would like to avoid this 
expense and asks how this discolor. 
tion can be prevented. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

What causes paraffine in a tank fitted with 
brass steam pipe to discolor after four or five 
weeks’ use? The paraffine is used to coat lung. 
eon loaf bags. Can it be clarified after it has 
become discolored? Any suggestions wil] be 
greatly appreciated. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
the brass pipe has any effect on the 
paraffine. Animal fat discolors whe 
heated because some of it is burned or 
carbonized. This will not occur witha 
mineral oil under the temperature this 
sausagemaker is using. 

It is possible, though, that foreign 
matter, such as meat particles and fat, 
are getting into the paraffine. If this 
became carbonized it would cause dis. 
coloration. 

The inquirer should take pains to 
clean thoroughly the bags from adher. 
ing meat particles and fat before they 
are dipped. This can be done by spray- 
ing. After cleaning, the bags should be 
dried thoroughly before dipping, as 
paraffine will not stick to a damp sur 
face. It is not possible to clarify 
profitably paraffine that has become 
discolored. 

a 


Tallow to Harden Lard 


What can be used instead of stearine 
to harden soft lard? A packer who 
does not want to use stearine for this 
purpose says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please let me know what is the best thing to 
use in pure hog lard to keep it firm in warm and 
hot weather. I have used stearine, but do not 
like it. 

If you do not care to use stearine in 
stiffening hog lard in warm climates, 
you might try beef tallow. You will 
have to experiment to find the quantity 
needed. 

Perhaps the best solution for your 
difficulty is to use a small lard roll to 
stiffen your lard, without the addition 
of other ingredients. Such a lard roll 
could be purchased and operated at a 
small cost. 

However, if your lard is made from 
the fat of soft hogs, you always will 
have trouble in firming it up, and beef 
tallow will be as good as anything you 


can use. 
ee es 


Do you use this page to get your 
questions answered? 
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Curing Calfskins 

An Eastern produce dealer asks re- 
garding the handling of calfskins. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly send us the correct method 
of salting down calfskins? This is a new de- 
parture with us, and while we have a general 
jdea of how to handle cattle hides, we would like 
to know wherein the handling of calfskins differs. 

In general, calfskins are handled in 
cure the same as cattle hides. Some 
of the larger handlers of these skins 
use a fine evaporated salt, nearly as 
fine as table salt. Others use a fine 
salt that has a slightly different form 
on evaporation, running to slightly 
larger crystals. There is some hesi- 
tancy on the part of some curers, who 
are afraid the larger crystals will burn. 
Still others use a mixture of fine salt 
and No. 1 rock salt. 

There is practically speaking no dif- 
ference in the way a pack of calfskins 
is built from the way a hide pack is 
built. It is up to the workmen to see 
that every part of the skin is salted 
and that the pack is so built that the 
brine does not drain off. In large 
plants packs sometimes run as much 
as a carlot. 

As in the case of hides, the best tem- 
perature for curing calfskins is around 
50 to 55 degs. Hide cellars are usually 
put under coolers and it is well to find 
the coolest part of the hide cellar to 
build the calfskin pack, as these skins 
are valuable. 

Calfskins can be taken out of cure 
in from two to three weeks if salted 
properly, as they do not take as long 
to cure as hides do. However, they can 
be held in the pack longer—from 60 to 
9) days if necessary. Calfskins are 
supposed to be sold out of first salt; 
that is, out of the original pack with- 
out rehandling. 


Instructions on the take-off, grading 
and curing of hides can be secured by 
subscribers by sending a 2c stamp with 
request to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


a 
SAUSAGE MAN BACKS AIR TRIP. 


Emil Salay, proprietor and manager 
of Flint Sausage Works, Inc., Flint, 
Mich., was the sponsor of the recent 
successful trans-Atlantic flight of the 
airplane “Justice for Hungary,’ piloted 
by George Endres with Alexander 
Magyar as navigator. The flyers, who 
made the 3,600 mile trip in record time, 
are both Hungarians, as is Mr. Salay. 
Mr. Salay met the flyers in Detroit a 
year ago and heard of their hope to 
make a gesture of patriotism toward 
their native land by a flight from De- 
troit to Budapest. They lacked funds 
and the Flint sausage manufacturer 
agreed to underwrite the trip. So 
confident was he that the trip would 
succeed that he sailed for Budapest on 


rng 22 to await the arrival of the 
ship, 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








WHEN IS EQUIPMENT OBSOLETE? 


(Continued from page 20.) 
biles—developed the plan first and the 
accounting system later. Obsolescence 
is not tolerated in the automotive in- 
dustries, and a machine which deserves 
a place in the factory gets it, regard- 
less of what old ones it throws upon 
the junk pile. 

This is not waste! On the contrary, 
it is sound economics—the sort that has 
made automobiles so cheap that every 
workman may own one, and so good 
that the American automobile domi- 
nates the trade of the world. 

Where the Profit Comes in. * 


A better product at lower cost! 

That is the reward for the constant 
replacement of obsolete machinery and 
the substitution of new and better ma- 
chines and methods. The meat plant 
whose management is constantly on the 
look-out for improvements in its mech- 
anical equipment is seldom caught 
asleep by competitors in or out of its 
industry—it is constantly in a position 
to take advantage of short-cuts to pro- 
fitable production. 

“But how can they afford to junk 
good machinery?” the advocate of the 
old-fashioned plan of industrial man- 
agement asks. “Why throw out a piece 
of equipment which is still running in 
good order, requiring no repairs and 
representing no investment charge on 
the books?” SA at 

The reason they can afford it is sim- 
ple. No machine is junked until they 
can no longer afford to operate it— 
as a matter of simple arithmetic. 

When the facts shown by established 
records of performance set up by more 
modern equipment prove beyond doubt 
that continuing to use old machinery is 
an unprofitable operation, then the old 
machinery no longer is given room in 
that plant. That’s all there is to it. 


It is a Fact, Not a Theory. 


American machinery designers lead 
the world. Their designs are watched 








Don’t Need to Lose 


Age is no measure by which to 
judge the efficiency of a machine. 


A piece of apparatus many years 
old may be as efficient as similar 
equipment of a newer design. 


A machine —_ @ year or a 
month old may be Obsolete and 
out-of-date because another has 
been developed meanwhile to do 
the work cheaper to make 
unit costs on the older machine 
prohibitive. 

Profits are made by successful 
competition with others in the same 
line. Market prices are established 
on a competitive basis. The com- 
pany which operates at the lowest 
cost has the edge on its competi- 
tors because it can sell at a lower 
price level or sell at the market and 

e a larger margin of profit. 


Obsolescent buildings, machines, 
departmental layouts, methods and 
rocesses cOst the meat industry a 
e sum each year. This loss can 

be saved. 
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and copied by manufacturers of other 
leading industrial countries. 

They know they cannot afford to fall 
behind new developments in the indus- 
trial equipment field, if their industries 
are to be able to compete successfully 
with those whose plants are equipped 
with the newest, latest and best prod- 
wa + the machine designers of the 


Ironically enough, however, it is in 
some of the lagging industries of 
America itself that it is most difficult 
to introduce these new and improved 
machines. 

It is a matter largely of attitude. 
The manufacturer of meat products 
who is on the alert for new ideas and 
methods will adopt them if he finds 
that they can be profitably introduced 
into his system of operation. If the 
new method involves a new machine, 
that comes along, as a matter of 
course. 

The Up-to-Date Packer. 

This attitude of alertness, of enter- 
prise, is reflected in the willingness to 
make comparisons, to check production 
costs, to see what the new offers that 
the old lacks. And when that is the 
attitude and policy of the management 
of a business, there isn’t much chance 
for obsolete machinery to hang around 
very long. 

As suggested, the whole question is 
one of fact—not of theory. The treat- 
ment of obsolescence as a condition in- 
volves knowing what the condition is. 

Is there a newer machine available 
which will do the work of the old one, 
and which, after considering the inter- 
est on the investment, will show a pro- 
fit, in comparison with the cost of 
production of the old machine? When 
that is found to be the case, you get 
away entirely from theory, and imme- 
diately establish a dollars-and-cents 
basis for reaching a decision. 

In many industries, where encourage- 
ment is given to new ideas and new 
machinery, it has been found possible 
to maintain a constant replacement 
policy, based on the requirement that 
new machines be able to pay for them- 
selves in two years. 

In other words, savings in production 
costs must be great enough to wipe -ut 
the investment required for their in- 
stallation in the space of twenty-four 
months. 

And they are doing it right along. 

Welcoming New Ideas. 


A great deal of comment resulted 
when the Lincoln Electric Company, of 
Cleveland, published an advertisement 
in a metal working paper, urging manu- 
facturers of improved machinery to 
bring their products to its attention. 
It announced its policy of being willing 
to retire any machine in the plant if 
one could be found which would pay for 
itself in the time limit suggested above. 
And it paid for advertising space in 
which to invite machinery salesmen to 
call at its factory and demonstrate the 
worth of their new designs! 

However, there is no reason why a 
manufacturer, whether he is making 
electric motors or meat products, should 
not welcome a new and valuable idea. 

And the maker of a new machine, 
which does such good work that it can 
show the user a profit on his invest- 
ment of 4 1-6 per cent a month, cer- 
tainly deserves a cordial greeting from 
any manufacturer who can use that 
kind of equipment. He gets it from 
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managers of plants who have a policy 
definitely favorable to the installation 
of machinery which has demonstrated 
that the old is obsolete. 

Since the question involves the deter- 
mination of facts, the problem in any 
industry, including meat packing, is one 
of measuring obsolescence. 

Where is the dead-line between pro- 
fitable and unprofitable use of machin- 
ery? 

Who is qualified to decide which ma- 
chine is obsolete, which still worthy of 
an active production life? 

How can the individual plant owrer 
find out which machines he should junk, 
which he should continue to operate? 


Industry Should Get Together. 


Here is a man-sized task for the 
packing industry to tackle. Executives 
of meat companies should get together 
with manufacturers of machines and 
equipment used in the industry, and 
with the aid of their engineers and ac- 
countants work out a comparison of 
production costs between the old and 
the new. 

Full co-operation between the ma- 
chinery manufacturer and his customer 
would throw a great deal of light on 
the question of how far obsolescence 
has progressed in each particular divi- 
sion of the industry. 

Performance records for individual 
pieces of equipment are available in 
many cases, though not in all. Exact 
comparisons, of course, require that 
these records be available. 

Many a manufacturer is satisfied 
with results because he shows up with 
a profit, even though a small one, at 
the end of the year. The facts may be 
that he is paying a heavy toll to ob- 
solescence, and that this factor is ab- 
sorbing the lion’s share of the profits. 
Accurate cost-accounting is needed to 
make the situation clear. 

Once the dead-line is established for 
major equipment items, it would be 
comparatively simple to clear meat 
packing establishments of obsolete 
pieces of machinery. Many industries 
are having real celebrations these days 
to mark the destruction of machines 
which had been run in competition, so- 
called, with other more modern equip- 
ment. Perhaps an occasion of this 
kind may be created in the meat prod- 
ucts industry before so very long. 


Age Not a Measure of Efficiency. 


A survey made in the metal working 
industry a couple of years ago revealed 
some very interesting figures. It was 
found that over 44 per cent of all the 
machine tools in use were obsolete, up- 
plying that term to all machines which 
had been in use for ten years or more. 
Both makers and users of machine tools 
had agreed that any machine turned 
out that long before had been rendered 
obsolete by new and improved designs. 

Ever since that happened, a real ef- 
fort has been made to improve condi- 
tions in the industry by the replacement 
of the equipment which all authorities 
agree is obsolete and can no longer be 
profitably operated. 

The first need in the meat industry 
is to agree on a dead-line of this kind 
for each class of special and general 
machinery employed in the various 
types of plants, and then to measure 
the extent to which obsolescence exists. 
Once the facts are established, they will 
tend to create their own cure. Few 
facts of a nature such as this, pointing 
inexorably to a definite operating loss 
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Overlooking Profits? 


“Tt is surprising how few busi- 
ness men SS the enormous 
dividends erivable from invest- 
ments in their own ess. 


“There is scarcely a manufac- 
turer in the world who has not in 
his plant some machinery that 
should be thrown out and replaced 
by improved appliances; or who 
does not from e want of addi- 
tional machinery or new me 
lose more than sufficient to pay the 
largest dividend obtainable by in- 
vestment beyond his own domain. 

“And yet business men whom I 
know invest in bank stocks and in 
far-away en’ es, while the 
true gold mine lies right in their 
own factories.” 

—ANDEEW CARNEGIE. 




















due to the use of obsolete machinery, 
can be endured by progressive man- 
agers, and the first need of the industry 
is to give those managers the facts. 

It is not suggested that there be a 
ruthless, indiscriminate elimination of 
ol old machinery. That would be fool- 
ish. 

There are some cases where indus- 
trial machines still retain basic designs 
which have been employed for a long 
time; here depreciation rather than ob- 
sclescence is the standard cause of re- 
placement. 

In other cases, such as machinery 
used occasionally only, and for special 
purposes, the volume of work done 
would not permit a newer or more 
modern machine to earn a profit. For 
operations of this kind, the old machine 
can still earn its keep. 

But in active departments and for 
eperations which are carried on con- 
tinuously, there is no question about 
the ability of the newer and more mod- 
ern designs to supplant obsolete ma- 
chines, once a specific comparison of 
performance and profit is made. 

a 


DANISH BACON PRICES DROP. 


Danish bacon prices in June dropped 
to the lowest figure on record since 
1908, according to a report from the 
ussistant American trade commissioner 
at Copenhagen. The sharp drop was 
attributed to the fact that for some 
time the price has been maintained at 
too high a level, compared with quota- 
tions on the English market. 

With this drop Danish farmers are 
said to be receiving prices for hogs 
below cost. The Danish hog-grain ratio 
has been standing around 10, but the 
new drop in bacon prices has brought 
it down to 9. 

Slaughterhouses in that section of 
Denmark known as Zealand dispose of 
the main share of their bacon to regu- 
lar customers in England and for this 
reason these factories and the farmers 
supplying them are said to be in better 
position that those of Funen and Jut- 
land which ship most of their bacon on 
consignment. 

The action of the “quotation commit- 
tee” in lowering prices sharply may 
result in a breaking of the uniform 
quotation which was established about 
three years ago for the entire country, 
it is pointed out. Heretofore the plan 
appears to have worked out to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Formerly 
quotaticns were fixed separately by the 
slaughterhouses located in Zealand, 
Funen and Jutland. 
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WANTS SPANISH LARD LABEL, 


In order to concur with a recent re. 
vision in requirements covering the im. 
portation of lard into Colombia, a sug. 
gestion is advanced by the American 
commercial attache at Bogota for the 
consideration of all packers or others 
shipping lard to that country. This jg 
that all packages containing lard, in ad. 
dition to the label applied by the goy. 
ernment inspector at the plant of 
origin, should bear an additional label 
printed in Spanish in approximately the 
following text: 

“El certificado que exige El De. 
partamento Nacional de Higiene gd 
Colombia ha sido presentado a |g 
aduana.” — 

The English translation of this jg, 
“Certificate required by the National 
Department of Hygiene of Colombia 
has been presented at the custom. 
house.” 

This label should be applied not only 
to the container in which the lard js 
packed, but also to the outside packing 
case by the packer at point of origin, 
in order to insure that in the event the 
outside shipping case is removed to 
avoid payment of duties on_ outside 
containers, a similar label will be found 
on the immediate container of the lard, 


patie eee 


APRIL MEAT CONSUMPTION, 


Federally inspected meats apparen’ 
available for consumption in Ap 
1931, with comparisons: 


BEEF AND VEAL. 


Per ca 
Consumption consumption, 
Lbs. Lbs. 


ag Dn. csspunanies 421,000,000 3.4 

i. TL wWeebieneacs 379,000,000 3.1 

oo eee 393,000,000 3.4 
PORK AND LARD, 

a ee 524,000,000 42 

eee * 564,000, 4.5 

Ms MD. Scéecccccns 568,000,000 4.6 
LAMB AND MUTTON. 

DO, TER ii dss ct eee 59,000,000 47 

 * reas 55,000,000 A 

BI, TOD cevcccecvce 55,000,000 46 

TOTAL MEATS. 

SS ae 1,004,000,000 8.1 

 & Geese 998,000,000 8.0 

Be, TM 20000 06e'ed 1,017,000,000 8.3 

-~ Yo 


LITHUANIAN BACON EXPORTS. 


Plans for exporting bacon from 300,- 
000 pigs annually are under way in 
Lithuania. In 1930 bacon exports 
reached 80,054 cwts., representing $1 
per cent of the total export. The prices 
guaranteed the farmers by the govern- 
ment contributed to the expansion of 
bacon production, but there was some 
shortage of abattoirs. Two new slaugh- 
terhouses have now been put into oper- 
ation with a maximum annual output of 
130,000 pigs each. Last year 154,115 
live pigs were exported, being 58,000 
more than in the previous year. 


ee TE 
MAY CANNED POULTRY LESS. 


Considerable decline is noted in the 
quantity of poultry canned during May, 
1931, compared with the April output, 
and with May a year ago. Thirty firms 
reported to the U. S. Bureau of Agrti- 
cultural Economics a_ tonn 
840,769 Ibs. canned during May, 1931, 
compared with 2,094,664 Ibs. canned in 
the previous May.\ Thirty-two 
reported a tonnage .of 857,383 Ibs. in 
May, 1931, compared with 1,383,880 lbs. 
in April. 
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For Purchasing Departments 


TOP AND BOTTOM STITCHER. 


A combination stitcher to meet a de- 
mand for a single unit capable of as- 
sembling Bliss No. 4 boxes and one- 
piece slotted cartons has been placed 
on the market recently. It combines in 
one unit a box and bottom stitcher, the 
box arm being of the folding type and 
the post removable. 

When assembling boxes the rigid arm 
is employed, it being furnished with de- 
flectors to keep the box flanges away 
from the standard of the machine. A 
sliding panel holder is provided to hold 
the end panels before stitching onto the 
body sheets. 

For assembling one-piece containers, 
the box arm is folded against the stand- 
ard of the machine, the bottom post 


TWO MACHINES IN ONE. 
When assembling boxes, the rigid arm 


is employed... For assembling one piece 
containers the box arm is folded against 
the standard of the machine. A sliding 
panel holder is provided to hold the end 
as before stitching onto the body 
sheets. 


placed in its socket and locked into po- 
sition. The machine then functions as 
a standard bottom stitcher. 

The top of the boxes, whether of 
Bliss style or regular slotted carton, 
would be sealed either on stationary top 
stitchers equipped with blade anvils or 
by a portable power stitcher. The ma- 
chine is a product of the H. R. Bliss 
Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

This company has also developed a 
new type of top stitcher. This is 
equipped with a power drive work table 
operated with a balanced pedal in front 
of the machine. When the pedal is in 
neutral position, the table is held rigid- 
ly in the desired position by means of 
a brake. 

A device actuated by the top of the 
case automatically stops the top of the 








table at the right position for the blade 
anvil to be entered under the stitching 
flaps. The power lift and automatic 
stop minimize the danger of damage 
to the case or contents when the case is 
over the blade anvil and when the latter 
is in an improper position. The power 
lift is actuated by the same motor that 
operates the stitching mechanism. 
—— fe 
AIDS TO BETTER PROCESSING. 


Rule of thumb methods are out-of- 
date in the meat packing plant. Today 
there must be an accurate knowledge 
of temperatures, times, pressures, etc., 
in processing operations if products of 
the best quality are to be produced. 
This means that accurate instruments 
for the guidance of workmen must be 
available. 

In a new booklet, “Tycos Instruments 
for the Meat Packing Industry,” issued 
recently by the Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., are listed the various 
instruments, including index and re- 
cording thermometers of all kinds, 
pressure gauges, temperature regu- 
lators, time regulators, pressure regu- 
lators, etc., finding application in meat 
plants to remove guesswork. A com- 
plete description of each instrument 
and its particular use in the meat 
packing plant is given. 

A feature of the catalog of consid- 
erable value to purchasing agents is 


the index by applications. Knowing 
the device or process to which an in- 
strument is to be applied, that instru- 
ment most suitable for the job is easily 


located. 
ae ae 
NEW TRUCK BODY STYLES. 


“Ambassadors of Business” is the 
title of an exceptionally well-printed 
booklet in two colors by the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., in which are illus- 
trated many attractive new body styles 
for truck delivery work. “Business 
character is reflected in delivery equip- 
ment,” the booklet says. “Trucks 
traveling the city streets constantly 
form an important approach to the pub- 
lic. The appearance of these trucks 
carry great weight in moulding the 
public mind as to business character, 
responsibility and the quality of serv- 
ice or the merchandise offered.” Meat 
packers planning the purchase of new 
delivery equipment will find “Ambassa- 
dors of Business” interesting. 


weoviainidiisiie 
FROM CLERK TO EXECUTIVE. 


Frank K. Billett, for the past eight 
years head of the cost accounting de- 
partment, has recently been appointed 
Secretary of the Toledo Scale Company, 


Toledo. Mr. Billett joined the organiza- 
tion in 1920 as enameling room clerk, 
and since that date has advanced to his 
present position. 








ELECTRIC DRIPLESS VALVE. 


A valve from which there is no drip 
when closed has been perfected re- 
cently. It is operated by a solenoid. 
When the current is on the valve is 
open; when the current is broken the 
valve closes. The valve seat is at the 
outlet, so that no liquid can flow after 
the valve is closed. 

With this valve, exact weights of any 
liquid are also possible, as the flow can 
be stopped instantly. It was designed 
primarily for use with the Toledo scale 
electric cut-off weighing device, and was 
perfected by Toledo Precision Devices, 
Inc., a subsidiary of the Toledo Scale 
Co., Toledo, O. 

In operation the liquid passes through 
the valve and into a container on the 
seale. As the container fills, the weight 
of contents is registered on the scale 
dial by the indicator. When the indi- 


M2» “0 spRinc® 
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AUTOMATIC LIQUID WEIGHER. 


A solenoid-operated valve, combined 
with an electric eye, gives greater accu- 
racy when weighing liquids. As the ma- 
terial being weighed passes into the 
container on the scale, the weight is 
registered on the dial by the indicator. 
When the indicator reaches the predeter- 
mined point it interrupts a beam of light 
and the current flowing through the 
solenoid is automatically cut off, closing 
the valve. The valve scat is at the outlet 
so that there is no drip. 


cator reaches any predetermined weight 
it passes over an electric eye and inter- 
cepts a beam of light. This automat- 
ically cuts off the current and stops the 
flow through the valve. It is being 
manufactured in %4-, 1-, and 2-in. sizes. 
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View of Fitzgibbon and Crisp factory, in Trenton, 
showing Armstrong’s Type LK Corkboard being 
fitted into their standard Number $ unit. 


ORE PAY LOAD PER TRUCK 
with lype LK Corkboard Insulation 


Armstrong’s new product gives 


more space with less weight .. . 


insulation. Its increased efficiency offers greater 
protection for perishable commodities—espe- 
cially at quick-freeze temperatures. Its lighter 
weight permits larger pay-loads. 

Armstrong’s Type LK Corkboard is one-fifth 
lighter than standard types of corkboard. Tests 
show that its coefficient of thermal conductivity 


ITZGIBBON and Crisp, Inc., of Trenton, 


N. J. can tell you how to combine maximum 
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pay-load with minimum refrigeration loss. In the 
picture above, you see how they insulate re- 
frigerated truck bodies. They use Armstrong’s 
new Type LK Corkboard—the corkboard that is 
20% lighter in weight, yet more efficient. 

Like Fitzgibbon and Crisp, other leading 
truck body builders are standardizing on this 
new, light-weight corkboard. Their truck cus- 
tomers are finding that it pays to insist on this 


is only .263 B. t. u. per hour, per inch thickness, 
per degree temperature difference at 60° F. mean 
temperature. Because it is a rigid board, it will 
not settle with the vibration of a truck, or the 
slamming of doors. 

Ask for Armstrong’s Type LK Corkboard 
Insulation when you buy low temperature 
equipment. Leading manufacturers are using it 
for insulation of ice cream cabinets, retail display 


cases, refrigerated trucks and refriger- 
ator cars. We will gladly send you 
further information and samples of this 
new and efficient insulation. Address 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 
952 Concord Street, Lan- 





Fleet of cork-insulated trucks, 

built for the Horn Ice Cream 

Company of Baltimore, by 
Fitzgibbon and Crisp. 








Siz inches of Armstrong's 





Type LK Corkboard help main- Armstrong 
tain the temperature of —109° caster, Penna.; Canadian g 
F. in this Solid Carbonic * 

Company truck, which has @ offices in Montreal, To- 

Fitagibbon and Crisp body. ronto, and Winnipeg. Product 


Armstrong’s TYPE LK 
Corkboard 


the most efficient, practical equipment insulation 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


MORE FROZEN FOOD STORES. 

Distribution of quick-frozen foods 
continues to increase. 

In the Central West, particularly in 
Illinois, packers and low temperature 
showcase manufacturers report, there 
is a growing interest in these products 
on the part of retailers. Mansfield, Ia.; 
Aurora, Ill.; Downers Grove, IIl.; Clar- 
endon Heights, Ill.; Watseka, Ill.; Pax- 
ton, Ill.; Peoria, Ill.; Delton, Mich. and 
Jackson, Mich., are a few of the cities 
in which low temperature showcases 
for storage and display of quick-frozen 
products have been installed recently. 

Retailers were slow to accept this 
merchandise when it was first intro- 
duced, but as more stores stock it, and 
as dealers have more opportunity to ob- 
serve how it is accepted by consumers, 


there is less disposition to refuse to 


consider it from all angles. 


In the East, according to a statement 
made recently by the Birdseye Packing 
Co., somewhat more than 65 retailers 
are handling quick-frozen meats, fish, 
poultry, fruits and vegetables. All of 
these outlets are in New England ex- 
cept one store in New Jersey and one 
in New York. Included among eastern 
dealers handling these products are the 
following: 


Massachusetts.—Massachusetts Food 
Stores, Inc., Allston; Fred Wrigley, Bal- 
lardvale; H. P. Woodbury and Sons, 
Beverly; Federal Coffee Co. and Blue 
Bird Food Shop, Boston; Kennedy & 
Co., Inc., Brockton; Francis K. Itwin, 
Cataumet; L. Anderson & Son Co., Con- 
cord; W. E. Smart Co., Danvers; A. 
W. Lagerquist, Dorchester; Ten Acres, 
Inc., Falmouth; D. A. Boyle & Co., 
Fitchburg; S. K. Ames, Inc., Gloucester; 
The Koch Grocery, Greenfield; Hyan- 
nis Market, Hyannis; Ritternmann’s, 
Holyoke; Kennedy & Co., Inc., Malden; 
T. J. Crossman Co., Inc., Needham; S. 
K. Ames, Inc., Newton; Frank Frost & 
Co., Newton Centre; H. A. Bradford, 
Plymouth; C. L. Burch and _ Son, 
Provincetown; G. H. Atkinson Co., 
Reading; F. D. Rand & Co., Roslindale; 
Kennedy & Co., Inc., Salem; Thrift 
Stores, Springfield; Kennedy & Co., 
Inc., Waltham; H. & K. Grocers, Inc., 
Wareham; Community Stores Co., and 
Protective Union Co., Worcester; S. K. 
Ames, Framingham; Kennedy & Co., 
Inc., Quincy; Fred Wedgener, Winthrop. 

Connecticut.—Wilson Bros., Chester; 
Cohen Bros., Greenwich; E. G. Holbrook 
& Son, Inc., Madison; A. T. Otis & Son, 
Norwich; Paul Schepis, Stonington; F. 
A. Clarke, Middletown. 

Rhode Island—aA. S. Bunn & Co. and 
Kennedy & Co., Inc., Providence; The 
Rumford Store, Rumford. 

New Hampshire.—O. A. Brown, Ash- 
land; Sunset Grocery Co., Milford; 
Blanchard’s Boston Branch _ Store, 
Nashua; F. B. Oakman, West Swanzey; 
S. K. Ames, Inc., Portsmouth; M. V. 
Field, Woodsville; A. W. Guyer, Han- 
over; D. Volpe, Plymouth. 


Vermont.—The F. D. Ladd Co, 
Barre; J. E. Bushnell, Brattleboro; 
Home Town Food Market, Burlington. 

New Jersey.—J. Schaaf, East Orange. 

Further results in increasing quick- 
frozen food distribution and consump- 
tion in the East are expected from an 
advertising campaign launched recently 
a the Birdseye Packing Co. Present 
plans call for a full page advertisement 
each week in New England papers. The 
copy will be educational in nature. 

Frosted foods, the first ad of the cam- 
paign explains, are the “Finest meats, 
fish, poultry, fruits and vegetables, 
quick frosted by an exclusive low tem- 
perature process that seals in the origi- 
nal freshness and holds it unchanged. 
Perishable foods whose quality is guar- 
anteed by label. The cleanest, most 
wholesome foods you have ever pur- 
chased, brought to you in sanitary car- 
tons—never exposed, never handled. 
They are ready to cook or serve just as 
they come from the package.” 


fe 
QUICK-FROZEN ICE CREAM. 

Quick freezing is now being applied 
to the manufacture of ice cream. The 
product, known as “fast frozen,” is 
being produced in Detroit by the Gabel- 
Risdon Creamery Co., Inc., and is being 
widely advertised. The method, it is 
understood, is applied in the hardening 
room and consists of a strong blast of 
air with a temperature of minus 40 
degs. Fahr. The freezing time, which 
formerly required hours, has been re- 
duced to 15 to 18 minutes. In addition 
to this saving in time and cost, a better 
product is produced in that the indi- 
vidual crystals are smaller. 
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TELLING THE HOUSEWIFE. 

One of a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments on quick-frozen foods being pub- 
lished weekly in Boston newspapers by 
the Birdseye Packing Co. The ad lists 
61 stores in New England handling the 
products of the company. 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 

A cold storage and pre-cooling plant 
to cost $100,000 will be constructed in 
Fresno, Calif., by W. D. Naman, Henry 
Krum and S. Naman. Plans for the 
building have been prepared. 

United States Cold Storage Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., plans early resumption of 
construction work on the Dixie Terminal 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., it is reported. 

Plans have been prepared for a new 
cold storage plant in Watsonville, Calif. 
It will be built by local business men 
and will have a capacity of 280,000 
boxes of fruit. 

Plant of the Williston Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., Williston, Fla., was dam- 
aged by fire recently. 

_Star Ice & Cold Storage Co., Zanes- 
ville, O., has been purchased by F. S. 
Jacoby and H. E. Bunker. The business 
will be conducted under the name of 
Zanesville Cold Storage Co. 

Mid-City Cold Storage Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has taken over the plant of the 
Geo. J. Cooke Co., 30 North Green st. 

Espindola’s, Watsonville, Calif., has 
let the contract for the construction of 
a cold storage department. 

Merchants Packing Co., Vernon, 
Calif., recently installed considerable 
new refrigerating machinery. 

Plant of the Manhattan Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing & Mercantile Co., Man- 
hattan, Kans., has been completed and 
placed in operation. 

Crystal Ice .& Coal Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., is planning the erection 
of a fireproof cold storage warehouse. 

Humbolt Storage Co., Humbolt, Tenn., 
has let a contract for the construction 
of a modern cold storage warehouse. 

A cold storage warehouse, to cost 
about $40,000, is being planned by 
Lakeview Farms, Southington, Conn. 


QUICK FREEZING IN SO. AFRICA. 


Quick freezing of meat is a develop- 
ment that may be of considerable value 
to livestock producers in South Africa, 
according to Dr. Eric A. Nobbs, former 
director of agriculture for Southern 
Rhodesia. 

In a paper on the problems of beef 
raising in South Africa, Dr. Nobbs 
states that at least nine different meth- 
ods of rapid freezing have been in- 
vented, and that some are already in 
operation on a considerable scale. “The 
effect of such an epoc-making discov- 
ery must extend to South Africa where 
transport difficulties have hitherto al- 
ways stood in the way of the chilled 
meat trade,” he said. “The system ad- 
mits of the further great advantage of 
treatment of animals close to their 
grazing grounds, eliminating the long 
live haulage to the coast which is so 
undesirable.” 


~ fe 
FROZEN WHALE MEAT. 

A Norwegian company has been or- 
ganized to freeze whale meat in float- 
ing refrigerating plants. Two vessels 
have been purchased which are to be 
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sent to the Arctic this summer, the trip 
being understood to be in the nature of 
an experiment to determine public ac- 
ceptance of frozen whale meat. It is 
stated by those behind the venture that 
inquiries already have been received 
from several different countries. The 
vessels have a capacity of 1,000 and 
1,200 tons respectively of frozen and 
chilled whale meat which will be sold 
for human consumption and for fox feed 
in Europe. . 
This information was _ received 
through the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce from Miss Gudrun Carlson, 
American Trade Commissioner at Oslo, 
Norway. Miss Carlson is well known 
in the American meat industry, having 
been director of home economics of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers 
before accepting her present position. 
—_——_ 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 

Cold storage holdings of butter, 
cheese and eggs on July 1, 1931, with 
comparisons, as reported by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


July 1, July 1, 5-yr. av., 

1931. 1930. July 1, 

Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 

Butter, creamery ......-- 89,286 106,522 89,025 

Cheese, American ...... 57,317 70,186 58,127 

Cheese, Swiss .......... 5,224 5,728 4,834 
Cheese, brick and 

pT Tere Tee 663 1,753 1,772 

Cheese, Limburger ..... 496 1,038 1,161 

Cheese, all other ...... 8,627 11,716 9,054 

EXgGgs, CASES ......ccceees 9,495 10,7438 9,791 

Eggs, frozen ........++. 113,413 115,134 80,919 

———_— 


FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on July 1, 1931, with comparisons, 
are reported as follows by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
July 1, July 1, 5-yr. av., 
1931. 1930. 


July 1, 

Mibs. Mibs. M lbs. 

PEE Soca cedesoscdses 4,756 8,089 5,595 

PEFOES co cccccecscvcccces 2,134 3,327 2,361 

ROASTS .occccccccescers 5,415 10,290 9,673 

DEE ss bnnctnsnapevheus 6,180 8,629 6,747 

SOND Uaccecsacecenees 3,085 7,469 6,666 

Miscellaneous ........... 11,165 16,449 13,214 
Ye 


FROZEN MEATS FROM BRAZIL. 
Brazil’s exports of frozen meats dur- 
ing the first four months of 1931 totaled 
36,415 tons, compared with 63,452 tons 
in the same period of 1930 and 29,608 
tons in the 1929 period. 
——%—__— 


LAMB AND MUTTON GRADES. 


(Continued from page 26.) 
and the kidneys are usually well cov- 
ered. The fiesh is firm, moderately fine 
grained, and has a deep pink to light 
red color. 





Medium or No. 3.—Medium or No. 3 
grade yearling mutton carcasses have 
fair conformation, finish, and quality. 
To some extent they lack the fullness 
or plumpness in legs, loins, and ribs 
found in good carcasses. Shoulders are 
usually thinly fleshed and inclined to be 
rough, necks are long, and legs long 
and tapering. There is usually a thin 
covering of fat over the shoulders, a 
moderate quantity on the loins, ribs, 
and breasts, and practically none else- 
where on the exterior surface. Except 
for small quantities around the kidneys 
and in the crotch, interior fats are 
scant. Although the flesh is moder- 
ately fine-grained, it usually has a rela- 
tively high percentage of moisture and 
varies in color from deep pink to light 
red. 

Common or No. 4.—Common or No. 4 
grade yearling mutton carcasses are the 
lowest grade which are offered regu- 
larly for sale by the retail trade. The 
principal features which distinguish 
this grade are the marked lack of qual- 
ity and finish and the high percentage 
of bone to flesh. Such carcasses have 
poor conformation. The contour of the 
backbone is plainly visible from neck 
to tail. Except for small and uneven 
patches on the shoulders and back, 
there usually are not other exterior 
fats. Interior fats are generally lack- 
ing, but there may be slight traces in 
the region of the kidneys and in the 
crotch. The flesh is very moist, soft, 
flabby, and is dark red in color. 

Cull or No. 5.—Cull or No. 5 grade 
yearling mutton carcasses are seldom 
found in retail markets. The grade is 
all that the term “cull” implies. All 
bones are prominent to a marked de- 
gree, and both exterior and interior fats 
are almost totally lacking. The flesh is 
dark, coarse, soft, and watery. 


MUTTON CARCASSES. 


Mutton carcasses are graded on the 
basis of conformation, finish, and qual- 
ity. The grades are Prime or No. Al, 
Choice or No. 1, Good or No. 2, Medium 
or No. 3, Common or No. 4, Cull or 
No. 5. 

Prime or No. Al.—Prime or No. Al 
grade mutton carcasses are ideal in 
conformation, finish, and quality. They 
resemble Prime grade yearling mutton 
carcasses in many respects, but have 
harder, whiter bones, darker flesh, and 
more brittle fats. They are relatively 
short, compact, and blocky, with a high 
percentage of meat to bone, and carry 
a high percentage of the total carcass 
weight in the legs, loins, and racks. 


Legs are relatively short, thick, and 
plump, loins and ribs are deeply fleshed, 
shoulders are full and compact, breasts 
are thick, necks relatively short and 
plump, and flanks full. Bones are 
somewhat white and hard, but most 
carcasses of this grade are from rela- 
tively young sheep. The feet are 
severed from the legs at the ankle 
joint, leaving two smooth hard white 
ridges. 

The outer covering of fat is fairly 
deep, smooth, and evenly distributed, 
but not excessive at any point. Interior 
fats are plentiful in the crotch, over 
the kidneys, and on the inside of the 
chest cavity, but not excessive or 
wasty. All fats are of excellent qual- 
ity, are creamy white tending to a 
yellowish tinge, and are brittle. 

The strips of lean under the fell on 
the sides and breasts are prominent, 
and light red in color. The flesh is 
firm, fine-grained, and of light red 
color. 

Choice or No. 1.—Choice or No. 1 
grade mutton carcasses resemble 
Choice-grade yearling mutton carcasses 
rather closely in some respects, but 
have harder bones, darker flesh, and 
more brittle fat. Choice-grade car- 
casses have excellent conformation, 
finish and quality. They have rela- 
tively short, stocky legs, thick loins and 
ribs, full fleshy shoulders, and _ thick 
breasts. Carcasses of this grade have 
good breadth in proportion to length 
and are not rangy or angular. Bones 
are relatively hard and white. The feet 
are severed from the legs at the ankle 
joints. The joints of the forelegs show 
two smooth, hard, white ridges. 

The outer covering of fat is smooth 
and evenly distributed, has greatest 
depth over the rumps, loins, and back, 
but is not excessive at any point. Inte- 
rior fats are plentiful in the crotch, 
around the kidneys, and on the interior 
walls, but are not wasty. All fats are 
of excellent quality, creamy colored, 
inclining to a yellowish tinge, and 
brittle to a marked degree. 

The strips of lean under the fell on 
the sides and breasts are prominent and 
are light red in color. The flesh is firm, 
is moderately fine grained, and has & 
light-red color. Bunchy or excessive 
quantities of exterior or interior fat 
bar a carcass from this grade. 

Good or No. 2.—Good or No. 2 grade 
mutton carcasses have good conforma- 
tion, finish, and quality. Good-grade 
carcasses, although well-proportioned 
and moderately plump, may be slightly 
deficient in breadth or depth across the 
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hips, back, and shoulders as compared 
with Choice carcasses. Legs are rela- 
tively short and thickly fleshed. Good- 
grade carcasses generally have wider 
parrels and more distended ribs than 
Choice carcasses. The grade admits a 
higher percentage of ewes, and the 
hones may be slightly harder and more 
flinty. 

The outer covering of fat, although 
fairly even, varies to some extent and 
may be slightly excessive on the rumps 
or deficient on the shoulders, breasts, 
and flanks. Interior fats are plentiful, 
put may be slightly deficient or exces- 
sive as compared with Choice-grade 
carcasses, although not to a marked 
degree. The strips of lean under the 
fell on the sides are less prominent than 
on Choice-grade carcasses, but these 
are well defined. The flesh is firm, 
slightly coarse-grained, and light to 
medium red in color. 


Medium or No. 3.—Medium or No. 3 
grade mutton carcasses have fair con- 
formation, finish, and quality. 

Carcasses of this grade lack the full- 
ness or plumpness in legs, loins, and 
ribs found in carcasses of the better 
grades. Shoulders are only moder- 
ately well fleshed. Carcasses of this 
grade are relatively narrow through the 
hips and across the back, and the bones 
of the spinal column are prominent. 
Because of these deficiencies such car- 
casses appear somewhat long and 
angular. The abdominal cavity is rela- 
tively wide, and the curvature of the 
ribs is very marked, especially in ewe 
mutton carcasses. 

The thin strips of lean flesh under 
the fell, which are so prominent on 
well-finished carcasses, are only slightly 
in evidence on Medium-grade carcasses. 
There is usually a thin covering of fat 
over the back, loins, and rumps, but 
practically none on the legs. The 
flanks are inclined to be thin. There 
are moderate quantities of interior fats 
around the kidneys but not sufficient to 
cover them, and there are only traces 
elsewhere. The flesh is moderately 
firm, but somewhat coarse-grained and 
medium to dark red in color. 


Common or No. 4.—Common or No. 4 
grade mutton carcasses are the lowest 
grade offered regularly for retail trade 
purposes. They are angular in con- 
formation, thinly fleshed, and lacking in 
finish. Such carcasses are narrow 
across the hips, loins, backs, and shoul- 
ders. The contour of the backbone is 
plainly visible from end to end, and 
other bones are prominent. The grade 
consists principally of carcasses from 
old, thin-fleshed ewes. The bones are 
therefore usually hard, white, and 
flinty. Small and uneven patches of 
exterior fat are occasionally found on 
loins, backs, or shoulders. There are 
usually traces of fat around the kid- 
heys, but practically no other interior 
fats. That which is found is of poor 
quality. The flesh is coarse-grained, 
inclined to be soft and flabby, and dark 
red in color. 


Cull or No. 5.—Cull or No. 5 grade 
mutton carcasses are all that the term 
“cull” implies. They are mostly from 
old, worn-out, ewes, and are not found 
on all dressed-meat markets. All 
bones are prominent and the proportion 
of bone to flesh is exceedingly high. 
Carcasses are entirely devoid of visible 
fat, and the flesh is very unattractive. 
It is _ flabby, watery, and very dark 
in color. 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


Meat and livestock production and consumption for April, 1931, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 
CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 






















April Total or average, January-April 
3-year aver- 3-year aver- 
age.) 1930. 1931. age.! 1930. 1931. 
Inspected slaughter: 
ME Sa caddie cedcheees eee¥enes 640,206 634,987 689,788 2,596,065 2,524,346 2,535,557 
WOR cccccvccegcsecececvcecs 451,106 454,635 470,796 1,565,911 1,545,809 1,618,588 
Carcasses condemned: 
MEE cc ccenseegssnccsesvsesec 4,646 4,474 4,411 18,890 18,277 16,990 
Re are ere 1,108 1,183 941 4,208 4,252 3,908 
Average live weight: 
SE ncand ede eescentdecsaree 960.28 956.19 958.09 961.92 965.82 962.68 
SE a er err 150.14 152.38 158.62 160.42 161.96 164.94 
Average dressed weight: 
| ee SE Sere ere ee ° 530.27 528.63 538.65 523.83 528.26 534.23 
WE eo crisilen aed bewegecevecns 86.60 89.32 92.75 92.75 94.17 94.95 
Total dressed weight (carcass, ex- 
cluding condemned) : 
a Ge von sae s Gu sah b3cen< etc 337,104 333,308 369,178 1,348,918 1,323,274 1,345,763 
Tsten'es Scape adeccteicceuees 38,981 40,502 43,579 144,181 144,717 152,962 
Storage, beginning of month: . 
My WE wcccencecoaksise as 54,145 64,146 41,509 62,373 70,967 49,156 
A eT rer ree 21,724 24,597 19,602 22,638 25,844 19,948 
Storage, end of month: 
i RRR per 45,656 57,273 34,082 56,349 65,978 43,764 
Cured beef ......... saceuteks 20,187 23,347 19,068 21,810 25,018 19,806 
Exports :? 
Fresh beef and veal.......... 245 352 551 1,262 1,817 2,717 
UE as c<pwectescespess 752 977 700 2,972 3,305 2,883 
GO ee errerrt rrr 218 131 132 869 531 
Oleo oil and stearin.......... 5,772 3,995 5,283 22,208 20,012 19,393 
Gc tances aces eeenceeees 178 245 145 802 1,030 1,616 
Imports: 
Fresh beef and veal........... 3,408 1,472 207 7,960 4,433 908 
Beef and veal, pickled or cured 456 788 3 1,265 1,152 36 
CE Seckeceetcacvsaee 7,639 10,717 1,617 21,132 22,234 4,229 
Receipts, cattle and calves®...... 1,692 1,644 1,617 6,204 6,156 5,963 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Cattle, av. cost for slaughter. 10.81 9.94 6.61 10.34 9.98 6.78 
Calves, av. cost for slaughter. 11.75 10.09 7.39 12.24 11.38 8.21 
Cattle, good steers, 900-1,300 
pounds, Chicago ......... 13.50 13.06 8.73 13.90 13.65 9.86 
Veal calves, medium to choice, 
WEED vsvnwedpicceseecocs 11.49 9.48 7.37 12.70 11.20 8.16 
Beef carcasses, good grade, 
eastern markets ......... 20.40 19.81 13.57 20.20 20.06 14.54 
Veal carcasses, good grade, 
eastern markets ......... 20.32 18.93 14.37 21.95 21.59 15.75 
HOGS, PORK, AND PORK PRODUCTS. 
Inspected slaughter, hogs ,562,661 3,480,415 3,488,480 17,791,669 15,908,226 16,515,252 
Carcasses condemned ... 10,961 10,450 9,901 50,093 44,210 46.5 
Average live weight .... 227.83 228.16 234.99 228.51 229.68 235.24 
Average dressed weight 172.98 173.83 179.47 173.58 174.69 179.02 
Total dressed weight (carcass, ex- 
cluding condemned) ......... 614,561 603,184 624,301 3,078,796 2,772,518 2,948,770 
Lard per 100 Ibs. live weight.... 16. 15.61 15.79 16. 15.74 1 
Storage, beginning of month: 
Fresh pork .. 273,191 206,417 270,520 215,385 187,033 220,006 
ed pork 617,707 546,579 573,151 558,314 524,630 516,128 
caenee 149,667 105,067 78,249 116,228 97,812 66,821 
Storage, end of month: 
Fresh pork .. 260,584 189,692 266,491 246,985 198,186 255,880 
Cured pork 604,726 522,008 601,033 591,837 536,155 566,836 
aE Senan be 154,247 104,905 95,693 136,276 103,514 77,886 
Ss: 
Fresh pork 1,004 1,435 367 6,161 8,533 3,672 
Cured a oork 25,722 891 12,253 105,200 102,752 51,171 
Canned pork 995 940 1,118 4,057 5,595 4,094 
Sausage 454 412 316 1,936 1,593 1,312 
7 Bere 56,665 51,201 45,605 283,994 261,590 244,410 
Imports: 
| ESA re rere 426 144 59 1,195 543 141 
Pork, pickled, salted, and other 190 154 88 900 598 466 
pared or preserved hams, 
shoulders, and bacon 182 177 155 825 627 633 
Receipts of hogs®...........- 3,428 3,255 3,067 16,550 15,050 14,680 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Average cost for slaughter....... 9.97 9.80 7.28 9.56 10.01 7.32 
At Chicago—Live hogs, med. wt... 10.30 10.09 7.54 9.82 10.29 7.60 
At eastern markets— 
Fresh pork loins, 10 to 15 lbs. 22. 22.05 17.15 19.36 21.32 15.76 
Shoulders, skinned ........... 16.59 17.68 12.50 15.69 17.20 12.82 
Picnics, 6 to 8 lbs. .........+. 15.03 15.46 11.28 14.39 15.46 11.39 
Butts, Boston style.......... 19.91 21.42 14.75 18.79 20.57 15.86 
Bacon, breakfast, No. 1, sweet 
pickle Ce og Le . 22.11 22.64 20.10 22.06 22.85 20.69 
Hams, smoked, No. 2, oO 
Me cwietistevsesecvcctenes 22.03 22.89 17.57 21.97 22.82 18.71 
Lard, hardwood tubs.......... 12.56 11.82 10.65 12.57 11.76 10.41 
SHEEP, LAMB, AND MUTTON. 
hter, sheep and 
— hres ens esees ve “/ seb one 1,141,071 eee 1 4 Lo beter 1 6,18 ee 5,aons 
Carcasses condemned ............ 996 1, . . . is 
Average live weight .............- 85.24 86.39 83.57 87.67 88.58 86.89 
Average dressed weight........... 39.85 40.13 39.28 40.77 41.16 40.57 
ssed weight (carcass, ex- 
be condemned aweanvaeeen 45,475 55,602 58,579 183,612 211,949 221,218 
Storage, fresh lamb and mutton: 
Deotenine Of month........-0-. 3,845 5,174 3,063 4,387 5,142 3,848 
End of month..........csseeees 3,184 5,190 2,529 3,904 5,110 3,312 
Exports, fresh lamb and mutton?.. 68 147 41 304 478 222 
Imports, fresh lamb and mutton.. 539 23 1,105 192 
Receipts of sheep®............+++- 1,944 2,230 2,713 7,176 8,087 8,971 
Price r 100 pounds: 
iveieae cost vor slaughter...... 13.57 9.24 8.39 13.43 10.36 8.20 
Saas tee 6 1 
mbs, nds down, good 
and choice* have cect . set 14.40 9.56 9.35 14.47 11.22 8.88 
Sheep, go ~ to choice...... 8.72 5.66 3.90 8.08 5.78 4.16 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb carcasses, good de... 26.26 19.85 20.50 26.02 22.70 19.26 
Mutton, good grade sont sees 17.07 12.70 10.91 15.87 13.43 11.42 


11928, 1929, and 1930. 
84 pounds down. 


2Including reexports. 


8Public stockyards. 


Prior to July, 1930, lambs, 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of storage stocks accum- 
ulations during the first six months of 
1931, compared with the similar period of 
1930 and 1929. 

Stocks of frozen and pickled meats 
declined considerably during the month, 
continuing the drop from the peak 
reached at the end of April. Dry salt 
meats and lard, on the other hand, 
showed slight increases. Stocks of 
frozen and dry salt meats are still well 
above those of a year ago, but pickled 
meat stocks are only about 7,000,000 
lbs. larger and lard stocks are 5,000,000 
Ibs. less. The showing is still more 
satisfactory when compared with the 
five-year average on July 1. 

Continued light hog runs will have a 
marked influence on storage stocks, as 
the lighter weight frozen meat cuts are 
being drawn on to supplement the 
limited market supply of fresh cuts and 
there is a broad distributive outlet 
through smokehouse channels _ for 
pickled meats. Nearly 35,000,000 Ibs. 
less product went into the freezer and 
into cure this June than in June, 1930. 

Frozen Pork.—The reduction in stocks 
of frozen pork is attributable in part to 
the smaller quantity going to the 
freezer and to the fact that freezer 
stocks were drawn on during the month 
for sale outright of frozen bellies, 
picnics and hams, as well as consider- 
able quantities of miscellaneous meats. 

S. P. Meats.—Rather heavy process- 
ing of meats, together with good active 
demand for carlots of certain cuts, and 
a broad distributive trade on boiling 
hams have contributed to the decline in 
stocks of pickled meats. In the mean- 
time the put-down has been relatively 
light, all of which has had an influence 
in reducing stocks and a_ general 
strengthening of the packer’s position. 

D. S. Meats.—While stocks of dry 
salt meats are higher than those of a 
year ago, this comparison is not satis- 
factory, as at that time stocks were 
abnormally light. There was a steady 
demand for these meats, particularly 
bellies, practically up to the first of 
February of the current year, so that 
accumulations did not begin until that 
time. Comparison of current stocks 
with the five-year average is more 
nearly representative. This shows 


stocks of dry salt meat on hand at the 





present time only slightly larger than 
the average for July 1. The very low 
prices for most of the meats in this list 
should make them attractive to buyers 
of limited means, even though in the 
past they have been in the habit of 
using meats of different quality and 
cure. 

Lard.—Lard stocks have been increas- 
ing, due to heavy cutting for the tank. 
Considerable quantities of green fat- 
backs have been tanked, also much back 
fat from heavy hogs which could not 
meet weight and thickness specifications 
to be sold as fatbacks. Both the domestic 
and export lard trade has been slow. 
Competition of lard from surplus hog 
producing countries in Continental 
Europe has materially lessened the 
outlet for lard as has the low price on 
other edible fats. However, stocks are 
still 45,000,000 lbs. under the five-year 
average on July 1. 


— —fe--— 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of provisions in Chicago at 
the close of business on July 14, 1931, 
with comparisons, are reported by the 
“Chicago Board of Trade as follows: 





July 14, June 30, July 14, 
1931. 1931. 1930. 
Mess pork, made 
since Oct. 1,’30, 
BIE, ccsocccese 338 388 244 
P. S. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, 
. & 46,533,037 40,025,735 45,783,603 
P. S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, °29, to 
es Mey Ms <wncessee | oscesene 943,000 
Other kinds of 
lard, lbs. ..... 14,026,536 10,794,105 10,646,865 
D. . clear 
bellies, made 
since Oct. 1,’30.24,090,067 24,960,097 7,398,917 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
1, ’30, Ibs..... 3,607,173 4,191,040 3,314,711 
Extra sh. el. 
sides, made 
since Oct. 1,’30 48,679 47,640 88,889 
OE cc cccecad 88,309,830 80,019,005 68,176,329 
Ge 


BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 

Imports of provisions into Liverpool 
during June, 1931, as reported by the 
Liverpool Provision Trade Association: 


June, 1931. 
Bacon, including shoulders, Ibs. ....... 1,266,000 
i i drs ebneabsvecdaevgus esse ened 3,820,200 
“alersnbinentoceonss vc bhshenets 221,400 


The approximate weekly consump- 
tion ex-Liverpool stocks for the months 
given is reported as follows: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 
Ibs. Ibs. tons. 
June, 1931 ............306,500 922,300 303 
PL  csuseuacéoone 280,100 702,400 434 
WDD Scdbsncecsecs 670,700 1,138,600 565 








STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE, 


The figures for storage stocks q 
which the chart on this page is based, 
are as follows: 





Frozen 8. P. 
pork. pork. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
375,217 


DS 
pork. 





328,010 


70,188 


eS 215,599 397,942 107,817 850 

BEE. steoceccccs 271,088 453,042 129,278 14,97 

Bs. Stwcccecess 2689, 432,699 141,244 78,458 

Se 265,876 453,500 148,179 94,807 

FUME nc ccccccee 215,766 403,898 156,476 115,873 
eed 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 
Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended July 11, 1931, amounted to 6,59 
metric tons, compared with 6,388 metri¢ 
tons last week, and 5,572 metric tons 
for the corresponding week of 1930. 


ey ara 
CANNED CORNED BEEF IMPORTS. 
Canned corned beef imported into the 
United States from, the Argentine dur- 
ing May, 1931. totaled 863,400 Ibs. 
valued at $83,648. 
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Market Weaker—Trade Active—Cash 

“Demand Moderate—Hogs Firmer— 
Hog Run Light—German Difficulties 
a Factor—Stocks Increasing. 


Developments in the European finan- 
cial situation caused a sharp break in 
lard futures during the week owing to 
fears of curtailed exports. This brought 
about commission house and packers 
selling and liquidation which ran into 
stop loss orders. Hedging pressures, 
however, were moderate, and scattered 


support through packing house inter- 
ests, together with profit-taking, made 
for some recovery. The market, how- 
ever, failed to hold all of the rally 
owing to weakness in grains and stocks 
and the mixed feeling prevailing in 
rd. 
= rather good fresh pork trade had 
a firming tendency in hogs and tended 
to offset the moderate cash trade pass- 
ing in lard as well as the comparatively 
light hog receipts. There were a great 
many who argued that the hog run 
must enlarge sooner or later, while the 
less active lard trade was emphasized 
by the increasing stocks at Chicago dur- 
ing the first half of the present month. 
Total stocks now exceed those of a 
year ago for the first time in months. 

Production of lard during May was 
126,328,000 Ibs., compared with 135,- 
785,000 lbs. in May last year and a 
five-year May average of 136,824,000 


bs. 
Lard Stocks Up. 

Cold storage holdings of lard on July 
1, 1981, were 115,873,000 Ibs., compared 
with 120,322,000 lbs. on July 1, 1930, 
and a five-year July 1 average of 160,- 
469,000 Ibs. The supply of lard at Chi- 
cago during the first half of July in- 
creased 9,740,000 lbs., totalling 60,559,- 
000 Ibs., against 50,819,000 Ibs. at the 
end of June and 57,372,000 Ibs. in mid- 
July last year. 

Improvement in the cotton crop as a 
result of beneficial showers and favor- 
able temperatures during the first week 
of July had some sentimental influence 
on lard, particularly in view of possible 
curtailed lard exports for the immediate 
future. However, receipts of hogs at 
the leading western packing points last 
week were only 398,400 head, against 
374,400 the previous week and 520,300 
the same week last year. 

Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 250 Ibs. the 
same as the previous week, compared 
with 255 Ibs. a year ago and 256 Ibs. 
two years ago. Average price of hogs 
in Chicago at the beginning of this 
week was 6.30c, compared with 6.20c 
a week ago, 8.70c a year ago and 11.70c 
two years ago. 

Average price of beef steers sold 
from first hands at Chicago for slaugh- 
ter during the week ended July 11 was 
i45e, against 7.19¢ the preceding week 
and 9.84¢ the same week last year. 


Hog Slaughter High. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture place the condition of ranges in 
Seventeen Western states at the be- 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ginning of July at 79 per cent, against 
82 per cent a month ago, 88 per cent 
a year ago, and the five-year July aver- 
age of 90.6. Condition of cattle was 
87 per cent, against 89 the previous 
month, 90 a year ago and the five-year 
July average of 91.7. Condition of 
sheep was 88 per cent, against 89 the 
previous month, 92 a year ago and the 
five-year July average of 98.4. 

Official slaughterings of cattle for 
the first six months of 1931 this year 
was 3,906,000 head, against 3,867,000 
last year; calves, 2,461,000 head, 
against 2,323,000; — and lambs, 
8,426,000, against 7,822,00; swine, 23,- 
174,000, compared with 23,419,000 last 
year, 25,176,000 two years ago and 
25,807,000 in 1928. 

PORK—Demand in the East was 
rather quiet, owing to the hot weather, 
but the market was held steadily. Mess 
at New York was quoted at $23.00; 
family, $25.50; fat backs, $18.50@ 
19.50. 

LARD—The market was irregular 
with futures. Cash demand was mod- 
erate, and the undertone was about 
steady. At New York, prime western 
was quoted at 8.25@8.35c; middle west- 
ern, 8.00@8.10c; New York City, 
tierces, 7%c; tubs, 8@8%c; refined con- 
tinent, 81%4c; South America, 8%c; 
Brazil kegs, 942¢c; compound, car lots, 
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9%@10%c; smaller lots, 10@10%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at the July price; loose lard, 
65c under July; leaf lard, 90c under 
July. 

BEEF—The market was quiet and 
steady. Mess at New York was nomi- 
nal; packet nominal; family, $12.00@ 
13.50; extra India mess nominal; No. 1 
canned corned beef, $2.75; No. 2, $5.00; 
6-lb. South America, $16.75; pickled 
tongues, $60.00@65.00 a barrel. 








See page 48 for later markets. 








MALTA LARD IMPORTS. 


The United States continues to be the 
chief source of supply of lard for Malta. 
In the first quarter of 1931 imports 
totaled 213,818 kilos, compared with 
195,456 in the same quarter of 1930. 
Total imports for the period amounted 
to 277,703 kilos, compared with 224,140 
kilos a year earlier. While the United 
States supplied approximately 77 per 
cent of the imports, as against 87 per 
cent in the same quarter of the pre- 
vious year, the Netherlands increased 
its import 75 per cent and Belgium 
entered as a competitor in the later 
period, but supplied no lard in the same 
period of 1930. 








Higher Hog Costs Reduce Cut-Out Values 


Hog prices showed a slight upward 
trend during the week at Chicago, the 
average price of Thursday being 20c 
higher than that of the preceding Mon- 
day. The improvement was traceable 
in part to the stronger price on fresh 
pork loins, an acute shortage of which 
developed with the small runs of well 
finished light-weight hogs. 

The week’s top price advanced to 
$7.75, the highest since late in April, 
lightweights topping the list. Receipts 
at Chicago were 15,000 head larger than 
a week ago and at the 20 principal 
markets they were 27,000 head larger. 
Actual Chicago supplies, however, were 
no larger than the previous week, owing 
to the difference in direct receipts. 

Cut-out values were not quite so good 
as a week ago when the lightest aver- 


Regular hams 
Picnics 
BOSTON DUCTS 22. ccccccvccccccccccescvcscccccscee 
Pork loins (blade in) 

Bellies (light) 
Bellies (heavy) 
Fat backs 


Seem ee meee eee e reer reeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeee 


Seem eee eee eres eres eeeeses 
Seem e meee ere w eee ese ereeeeeeeee 
See em eee eee esses eee ee ees eeeeeeeeseese 


Rg re ee trente sweden nenensieey sis 


Poem emer eee eeereeereeeeseseeeseeeee 


I UE och CW kd OEM pe Were 0006 Resi eSe huis Veen 
Tails 
Neck 


bones 


Sem e ee eee mre e weer em aera eeeeseeeee 


Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. 

Total cutting yield 

Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above total cutting values and deducting from 
these sums the cost of live hogs plus all expenses, the following results are shown: 

Loss per cwt. 

Loss per hog 


age shown in the following test yielded 
a profit of 14c per head with the maxi- 
mum cutting loss only 80c on the heavi- 
est average. This week, however, all 
averages showed a cutting loss, al- 
though this was negligible in the lighter 
averages but amounted to $1.32 on the 
heaviest. These figures are for good 
quality butcher hogs. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product values at Chicago during the 
first four days of the week as shown in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. Offal credits of 20c 
per cwt. are used, with killing costs 
ranging from 55c per cwt. on the light- 
est averages to 49c per cwt. on the 
heaviest and condemnations of % or 1 
per cent of the live cost. These are 
average and figures applicable to each 
plant should be substituted in working 
out the test. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
$1.87 $1.80 $1.79 $1.73 
57 53 51 40 
-51 -51 51 -51 
2.13 1.88 1.48 1.14 
1.27 1,18 -56 .23 
-08 -22 30 
09 ll 15 18 
13 14 14 14 
91 -98 -91 84 
07 -08 -09 
11 14 15 15 
03 -03 03 
01 O01 -O1 -01 
-02 -03 -02 -02 
$7.72 $7.50 $7.01 $6.45 
64.70% 67.45% 71.00% 72.00% 


$ .10 $ .27 $ .49 $ .46 
‘ae 54 1.15 1.32 
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OR Hot Water Heaters, Hog Scalding and Dehairing, Ham and 
Sausage Cooking, Smoke Houses, Storage and Thawing Rooms, 
etc. 
Increase your profits and improve the quality of your product 
with Powers Automatic Temperature Control. Stop spoiled prod- 
ucts and waste of steam due to overheating caused by 
HM errors of hand control. Write for bulletins. 
40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 


2725 Greenview Ave., vo, Chlenge—333 E. 46th St., New York 
41 OTHER CITIES 






















































CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. Exports of other casings: Austria, 
Imports and exports of casings dur- 342 lbs., valued at $339; Germany, 44,- 


: : 690 lbs., valued at $5,240; Italy, 3,300 
ing May, 1931, were as follows lbs., valued at $356; Netherlands, 75,- 
IMPORTS. 427 lbs., valued at $3,071; Sweden, 16,- 


Sheep, lamb & goat. Other ue. 720 Ibs., valued at $775; Britain, 16,007 





ME os. cckes: canauk 5 5,368 $728 lbs., —— at eae ~—. ge 
France  .....++. 303 21 , 7 lbs., valued at $16,222; Panama, 
Netherlands ooo ee age 885 4.100 Ibs. valued at $53;' Cuba, 2,848. Ibs, 
v. Rus. in Eur. 32, {eee ree ee valued a ; Brazil, s., value 
Canada WSO: 2oos) 42781 135,395 13,024 at $21; New Zealand, 875 lbs., valued 
Argentina ...... 37,303 29,222 239,640 74,6388 at $315. Total, 187,967 lbs., valued at 
MME soccer esis cies ktess 69,677 12,999 a0 154 
USS occas cure 10,08, “7,300 i wees ,154. 
aes: ae oe oo. ol. or 
Treg: ll tee isto S42 28° GERMAN LARD MARKET IN MAY. 
tebe a ar. (vores fase Demand for American lard was com- 
ustralia’...... 77,790 48.944 70,780 33,015 paratively low and the outlook at the 
— ae --o 100-200 306 600 63 end of the month was not bright. The 
_  Nemetentt BS Mien teaianaaes market seemed to be well supplied and 
Wet icoatsa 747,785 $458,188 504,169 $ic2,i7o ‘He competition from lower priced lard, 


particularly German and Danish, re- 


EXPORTS. duced the purchases of American lard 

Hog casings Beef casings P +3 d de trad 

Ibe "Value. Lbs. Value. +0 moderate quantities and made trad- 

Austria ........ eae a eee ers cautious. Prospective purchasers of 

Belgium ....... 9,187 1,040 59,483 $4,718 American lard awaited further price 

eee oobens tease néeees 25,203 1,895 reductions or an advance in the price 

Pe: shsnpeske 7,660 SS ee . 

Germany gi; 505,988 41,149 609,628 60,6i9 of German and Danish lard to more 

Tish ee ae <> ae waeeas: cee sea i i ly 

an apelin ep 3,500 400 1,318 105 nearly the price of the American prod 
SO oon eet bho 37105 155 uct. 

= span —— ae ae ae Prices of American lard reached the 

Poland & Danzig 9,142 1,844 29,960 825 lowest level that has been known to 

~ 6,134 1,100 33996 "2.53 trade since several years before the 


United Kingdom.370,677 83,781 4,044 1,476 war. Prices dropped during the month 
Canada -.-....- 19,990 2,729 48,815 5,664 from $21.75 and $22.00 to $19.25 or 








Conta "Rica tet 30 10 littl) LILI, «$19.65 per 100 kilograms, at the end 
Mexico, «-...-+.. 4,055 1,246 eters sevees of the month. Danish lard at the end 
ee eeores ae 66 4,499 "574 Of the month was offered at $16.125 to 
Australia ...... OR RMD o's | cs ncese $16.60 cif. Hamburg in cases or 
Talon at Sate, Oe | 4SG Tiitt! tittt tierces, or between $2.00 to $3.00 below 
ee American prices. 
Wi” sc.00c 1,078,485 $171,672 985,457 $94,735 


, : Arrivals of lard in Hamburg from 

Shipments from United States to all sources during May amounted to ap- 
Hawaii included 530 Ibs. of hog casings proximately 6,486,995 pounds, as com- 
valued at $565 and 310 lbs. of beef cas- pared to 14, 972, 160 pounds during April, 
ings valued at $46. 5,940 lbs. of beef 1931, and 12, 545 430 pounds during 
casings valued at $200 from Porto Rico. May, 1930. 





CANADIAN MEAT CONSUMPTION, 


Per capita meat consumption in Cap. 
ada in 1930 was 7 lbs. less than in 1 
according to a weomet report of the 
Dominion bureau of statistics. In each 
year pork constituted the largest single 
meat item. 

Of the 149.62 Ibs. of meat consume 
per capita in 1930, 67.59 Ibs. was beef, 
74.92 lbs. pork and 7.11 Ibs. mutton and 
lamb. In 1929 the per capita consum 
tion of 156.68 lbs. consisted of 68.18 Ibs, 
of beef, 81.52 of pork and 7.03 Ibs, of 
lamb and mutton. 

— + fe 
PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS, 

Exports of pork products from prin. 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended July 11, 1931: 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. re 


Week ended "31 to 
July “— — July 


12, . 
1931. (1930. 1931 


- IL 

Mibs. MIibs. MIbs. M lbp 

rsa 386 1,206 1,890 45,169 

To. Belg RS eS ama cual Foren 13 457 

United Sxiegdecs --. 271 1,128 1,800 37,3% 
Other Europe ...... eka sine scab 

MR cep eseccecvoes 91 3 60 2,618 

Other countries .... 24 75 8 4,686 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 
a ine ped snes se 846 851 1,252 24.9% 
Germany ....... see 45 owen 618 
United Kingdon eee | 637 1,087 14.1% 
Other Europe ...... 13 153 18 2,48 
SE ‘seseasuwsnencis 126 amas 127 (5506 
Other countries .... 73 16 70 2'080 
LARD. 

Spry ry: 4,665 13,638 6,556 322,013 
To Germany ........ 620 3,742 be 135 
Netherlands ........ 150 459 16,48 
United Kingdom ... 2,707 17,228 5, 229 er 272 
Other Europe ...... 126 805 
DR. Sc ttncaehesscy 843 845 703 2 = 
Other countries .... 219 559 

PICKLED PORK. 

isin otk cece 45 114 214 = =8,01 
To United Kingdom .... 7 lll 122 
Other Europe ...... 10 25 P 191 
COL. wGcncee sie 20 43 3 2,08 
Other countries .... 15 39 100 4,588 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 11, 1931. 

Hams and Pickled 

shoulders, Bacon, Lard, i. 

Mibs. Mlbs. M lbs. Ibs. 

3 846 4,665 


EE as ieais-eea nite 97 55 388 


c ¢e 

is i ee 180 122 1,455 

Key West ......... 91 126 528 

New Orleans ...... 18 12 534 

Philadelphia ....... via’ 531 +1, _ 
ok ee 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 

shoulders, Bacon, 

M Ibs. M Ibs. 


2 eet wal eS 


Exported to: 
United Kingdom (total) 
DE cca0ssectdes b0606044846008 
ME SSAaweneeedseseess 
TE ee 
Gace Lash aa aes os 


Exported 
Germany (total) S66 pas0 0600 ¥gns 5 sa Sa 
0 RR ee ee 


CURE GOTMRORY oo scccccccccccvaccescaukhasne 
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Grind Cracklings Gj { 
at Lower Cost 








STE DMAN’S 2-siace Ham- 
mer Mills reduce cracklings, 
expeller cake, bone, meat scrap, 


Consolidated Rendering Co. 


Manufacturers of Tallow, Grease, Oleo Oil, Stearine, 
Beef Cracklings, Ground Meat Scrap, Fertilizers 
Dealers in Hides, Skins, Pelts, Wool and Furs 


40 North Market St. Boston, Mass. 





dried blood, etc., to any fine- 
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nes3 desired—in one operation 














—by the 2-siace method of 

















grinding. No further screen- 
ing or regrinding is necessary. 
Stedman’s Foundry & 
Machine Works 
ying ie 1834 


Nine sizes of Stedman’s Mills are 
offered requiring 5 "to 5 to 100 H.P.— 
hour. Write for ballet 301. ~— 


Aurora, Indiana, U. 8S. A. 











FILTER PRESSES 
Filter Cloth Diaphragm Pumps 


Yo 
eur ingutries are solicited 


T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
852 Hamilton St., Harrison, N. J 
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Tallow 


TALLOW — Developments in the 
tallow market the past week were few 
and far between. At times reports cir- 
culated of a fair movement of tallow 
at New York at 3%6c delivered or 3%c 
fo.b. Some of the better makes were 
holding for 3%c f.o.b. However, con- 
sumers were not inclined to climb for 
supplies in view of the downward trend 
in the major commodities. While buy- 
ing interest continued fair in tallow, it 
was again apparent, according to some 
leading interests, that the movement 
of supplies was kept down by a lack 
of storage space on the part of some 
buyers. 

In competing directions the tone was 
about steady. The disposition in the 
main, however, was to await develop- 
ments although a majority figure that 
tallow has gone too low on the break 
and that a fair sized recovery from this 
price would be no more than natural. 

At New York, special was quoted at 
$%c; extra, 3%, @34c f.0.b.; and edible, 
4%c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade in tallow was 
rather dull, with a very slow movement 
for nearby shipments of prime packer, 
although scattered inquiries were in the 
market for later shipment. At Chi- 
cago, edible was quoted at 4%4c; fancy, 
4c; prime packer, 3%c; No. 1, 3% 
8%c; No. 2, 2%c. 

There were no tallow auctions at 
London this week. Australian beef 
tallow at London, July-August ship- 
ment, was quoted at 20s6d, off 6d. 
Australian good mixed at London, July- 
August was unchanged at 20s6d. 

STEARINE — Demand was fairly 
good, and the market was firm at New 
York. Last sales were at 8c, with 814c 
asked. At Chicago, stearine was hold- 
ing firm on light supplies. Oleo was 
quoted at 742@7%c. 

OLEO OIL—The market was quiet 
and about steady at New York. Extra 
was quoted at 6% @6%c; medium, 6c; 
lower grades, 54%c. At Chicago, trade 
was quiet and oleo was quoted at 6c. 








See page 48 for later markets. 











_ LARD OIL—Demand continues slow 
in the East, but prices were held stead- 
ily. Edible at New York was quoted at 
12%c; extra winter, 914c; extra, 8%c; 
extra No. 1, 8%4c; No. 1, 8c; No. 2, 7%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Hand-to-mouth 
buying continues, but the market was 
steady. Pure oil at New York was 
quoted at 11c; extra, 8%4c; No. 1, 8%c; 
cold test, 15c. 

GREASES—The position of the 
grease market in the East did not 
change very materially the past week. 
While a fair interest was displayed on 
the part of consumers, no large busi- 
hess was passing. Producers have been 
very steady in their ideas, but the 
market was hampered somewhat by 
weaker conditions in surrounding com- 
modities and the fact that some of the 
more important consumers continue 
oy bought up and lack storage facili- 

es. 


. While there was talk of some export 
Inquiry, demand of this sort was not 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and Grease Markets 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


large, and it was feared that export 
trade would be curtailed for the imme- 
diate future by the financial conditions 
in Central Europe. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 3%c; yellow and house, 2%@ 
3%c, according to seller; A white, 344 
@38%c; B white, 2%@3%c; choice 
white, 4c nominal. 

At Chicago, trade continued dull in 
the grease markets, but there were scat- 
tered tanita for later shipments. At 
Chicago brown was quoted at 2%c; 
yellow, 2% @2%c; B white, 2%c; A 
white, 3c; choice white, all hog, 344 


3%8e. 
@ —_—~o— 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, July 15, 1931. 

The local market on tankage and 
blood is very quiet this week and very 
little interest was shown by the buyers. 
Stocks on the other hand are not heavy 
and sellers are fairly firm in their 
views, with blood changing. hands at 
$1.75 per unit. 

There are no new nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia prices announced 
yet for next season. Importers are still 
quoting the June price of $2.05 fo 
nitrate ex vessel the ports. 


——-fe 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
July 11, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 11. week. 1930. 
Steers, carcasses.. 8,046 6,66544 7,131 
Cows, carcasses... 503 630 837 
Bulls, carcasses... 266 87 189 
Veals, carcasses.. 9,384 9,388 6,354 
Lambs, carcasses.. 27,816 29,511 21,170 
Mutton, carcasses. 18 »224 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 349,509 302,160 143,822 
Pork, Is. .......5 1,522,482 1,316,997 1,506,719 
Local slaughters: 
We oven ce co's 8,695 7,925 7,750 
SNON “Seecnende 12,771 12,636 13,622 
eee ere 0,992 26,613 29,640 
Rrra 73,959 62,022 73,481 
fe 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended July 11, 1931: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: July 11. week. 1930. 

Steers, carcasses ...... 2,175 2,369 1,965 

Cows, carcasses ...... 801 642 662 

Bulls, carcasses ...... 358 323 305 

Veals, carcasses ...... 1,564 1,587 971 

Lambs, carcasses ..... 10,998 10,533 9,966 

Mutton, carcasses .... 396 207 550 

I ONG ean neence nes 398,489 373,775 469,925 
Local slaughters: 

1,501 1,123 

2, 2,263 

10,743 12,045 

5,872 6,294 





By-Products Markets 


Chicago, July 16, 1931. 
Blood. 


The market continues easy. Price 
is quoted nominally at $1.50. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground..............+. @$1.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Situation remains very quiet. Little 

activity is evident. Prices are nominal. 
: Unit Ammonia. 

Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia.$1. 1.75 & 10c 
U 6 to 8% ammonia..... 1.35 & 10c 
Efguel MOK «Si acccecacadatenis 1.25@1.35 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 

POP TOM 2 ncccccccccccccccccccces 30.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Product is in fair demand and prices 
are firm. 
Per Ton. 
Digester tankage, meat meal......... $ orp: 00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......... 35.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 


Sales were made again this week at 
$1.50 & 10c. 
Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@12% am.. $1.50 & 10c 
Low grd., and ungr., 69% am.. 1.25 & 10c 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton. 5 

Hoof meal ...cccccccccccccseces 1.25n 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Offerings are light. Inquiry con- 
tinues fair. 
Hard pence and exp. unground, per 


aan. _— ai eesubaneetns ass sity, 40@ .45 
prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 

SON (cn ctGhsteneewenss 44 subvnecen? @30.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 

COM cccccccccccccccccccccevccsaccs @25.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 
Market continues to show fair activ- 
ity. Offerings are liberal. 
Raw bone meal for feeding........ mn Gis 00 
& 50 15.00 
12.00 


Steam ground, 3 & 50...........005- 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 





Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade $30.00@150.00 
Mig. GN DONE 6 yds cctscwcess ‘ 65.00@110.00 
COBO BOGE: oc cvccccccesscces eae am \ 
Jum DOMES ccccccccccccccccccccvcs 15.00n 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 
The market continued very quiet. 
Transactions are few, prices are un- 
changed. 


Per Ton. 
po WOE ccvvcceccccioscvcccconedsa $24. 26.00 
Gee ORE oo dcnccdgsctacegeatnscese x 40.00 
Hide trimmings (old style)......... 18.00@20.00 
Hide trimmings (new style)........ 16.00@18.00 
We MEET Rede kacevceanceacacacsess 25.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 24. 25.00 
Sinews, piseles ...ccccccccccsvcccses 20.00 


Pig spin scraps and trim., per Ib... 2%@2%c 
Animal Hair. 


Animal hair market continues nom- 
inal, with practically no activity. 


Summer coil and field dried.......... 1%¥@ 1%e 
Processed, black winter, per lb......... rs 
Processed, grey, winter, per lb......... 44@ 4%c 
Cattle switched, each*..............e005 1%@ 1\%c 





*According to count. 








THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


COVINGTON, KY., Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buyers of Dry Rendered Tankage 
(Cracklings) 

PORK or BEEF, SOFT or HARD PRESSED 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


Plymouth Rock Provision Co., New 
York City, has increased its capital 
from $25,000 to $50,000. 

A permit for the construction of an 
addition to the plant of the Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
has been issued. 

Alice Cotton Oil Co., Alice, Tex., 
recently placed its mill in operation. 
It has been closed down since the early 
part of the year. 

Quanah Cotton Oil Co., Quanah, 
Tex., is constructing a new seed house 
60 by 190 ft. to replace the one des- 
troyed by fire several months ago. 

Damage estimated at $10,000 to the 
plant of the Morrilton Cotton Oil Mill, 
Morrilton, Ark., was caused recently by 
a wind storm. The damage has been 
repaired. 

The new plant of Banfield Bros., Fort 
Smith, Ark., was placed in operation 
recently. The public was invited to 
visit the plant on July 11 and a large 
number responded. 

Great Western Beef Co., U. S. Yards, 
Chicago, IIl., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $40,000 to deal in 
meats and poultry. The incorporators 
are Bertram T. Ebzery, Alice G. Bow- 
man and Thurston R. Lundberg. 

City Abattoirs, 3840 Emerald ave., 
Chicago, IIl., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 and 150,000 
shares of common stock. The incorpo- 
rators are Samuel Chapman, Thomas 
J. Fennessey, Fred Sans and Harry J. 
Fireman. 

Drovers Packing Co., 3946 Normal 
ave., Chicago, Ill., heretofore a partner- 
ship, has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 to do a gen- 
eral packing-house business. W. E. and 
Lillian Russell and John E. Burke are 
the incorporators. 

The old three-story plant at 30th and 
Race sts., Philadelphia, abandoned by 
F. G. Vogt & Sons, when they moved 
into their new plant at 39th and Gray’s 
Ferry Road, recently was leveled by 
fire. The building was being razed to 
make way for the new Pennsylvania 
R. R. station. 

Ye 


CUT OLIVE OIL DUTIES. 

Duties on olive oil, weighing, with the 
immediate container, less than 40 lbs., 
have been recommended for reduction 
from 9%4c to 8c per lb. on contents and 
container by the U. S. tariff commis- 
sion.—Sec. 336, tariff act of 1930, para- 
graph 53. A reduction from 9%c to 8c 
a Ib. on packaged olive oil was also 
found advisable, but the commission’s 
recommendation contained no change in 
the present rate of 8c per lb. on bulk 
olive oil. The report has been approved 
by President Hoover. 


| The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 


SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
































MINNESOTA MARGARINE LAW. 

Legislation, effective on July 1, 1931, 
regulates the manufacture and sale of 
oleomargarine in Minnesota. This prod- 
uct cannot be manufactured or sold as 
an imitation of yellow butter, and may 
not contain coloration or ingredients 
which will give it a yellow color in 
excess of 1.6 degs. as measured by the 
ners tintometer scale or its equiva- 
ent. 

All margarine must be kept and pre- 
sented in a separate and distinct form 
and in such a manner as will advise the 
purchaser and consumer of its real 
character. All containers of oleomar- 
garine must be marked with a white 
or light-colored label with the word 
OLEOMARGARINE printed in capital 
letters at least % in. high, followed 
underneath by a statement of the per- 
centage of each ingredient in capital 
letters at least % in. high. 

Placards bearing the word OLEOMAR- 
GARINE in letters at least 1 in. high 
shall be exposed conspicuously on each 
tub, package or parcel, and when oleo- 
margarine is sold from these tubs, etc., 
it shall be wrapped in wrappers plainly 
stamped on the outside with the word 
OLEOMARGARINE printed in letters at 
least % in. sq. The wrapper shall also 
contain the net contents of the package 
and the name and address of the manu- 
facturer. Everyone dealing in oleomar- 
garine must pay a license fee of $1.09. 

Xe 


GEORGIA MARGARINE BILLS. 

Two bills (H. B. 189 and H.B. 154), 
regulating the manufacture and sale of 
margarine in Georgia, recently have 
been introduced. The provisions of the 
two bills are similar, with the exception 
that H. B. 154 does not provide for 
licensing manufacturers and dealers. 
In both instances a sales tax of 10 lbs. 
is proposed. 
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H. B. 139 provides that each package 
of margarine must be labeled on to 
bottom and sides with the word “Oleo. 
margarine” in Gothic letters not 
smaller than 20 point. The word shal] 
cover a space not less than 3% in. iy 
length and shall be printed in a con. 
spicuous color, in strong contrast to 
the color of the package. The other 
bill also provides for printing the word 
“Oleomargarine” on top, sides and 
bottom of containers, but does not 
specify the size of letters. It does 
state, however, that the word must 
occupy space not less than 4 in, jn 
length on the package. 

In both bills it is provided that all 
public eating places must post conspicu- 
ous signs reading “Oleomargarine sold 
here.” If menu cards are used the sen- 
tence must also appear on them. 

License fees are specified in H. B, 
139 as follows: Hotels, $100.00; restau. 
rants, cafes, etc. $50.00; boarding 
houses, $25.00. Penalties in H. B. 139 
provide a fine of not less than $20.00 
and not more than $100.00 for the first 
offense. Subsequent offenses are pun- 
ishable by a fine or jail sentence or both, 
H. B. 154 provides a fine or not less 
than $50.00 for the first offense. For 
each subsequent offense a fine or jail 
sentence or both is provided. 


——%-—— 
MARGARINE TAX CONTESTED. 


Validity of the North Dakota mar- 
garine law levying a tax of 5c Ib. on 
lard substitutes has been questioned in 
an action brought in the circuit court 
of the Sixth Judicial District on com- 
plaint of the Wesson Oil and Snowdrift 
Sales Co. The court has granted a 
temporary restraining order prohibiting 
the state department of agriculture 
from attempting to put the law into 
effect. July 29 was fixed as the date 
for a hearing on a permanent injunc- 
tion. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 
Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products mant- 

factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for nine months ended June 30, 

1931, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


Received at mills* 
Aug. 1 to June 30. 
1931. 1930. 


Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to June 30. une 30. 
1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 

















WROD DINGS. 6 ic cccccceccece 4,681,858 4,991,627 4,694,037 4,953,954 33,237 77,164 
rrr ree 714 346,860 399,405 345,241 575 2,810 
PE 6.046% in 06 ¥enGs06s00= 906 62,387 64,103 62, 49 7 
DL Uinesctenheendeaeéon 251,094 430,715 253,335 423,981 809 7,816 
IES Sey 862 120,341 130,503 106,407 5,499 14,047 

SR oe 668,004 484,719 667,319 a 1,414 1,628 
EE 66.0: nnebhbad oan achs 2,825 228,648 202,91 232,682 585 392 
DEE 4 5.5050006049%4s6500 572,205 800,215 578,191 785,930 3,989 29,157 
Herth Carolina ....c..cccccce 87 266,530 290, 265,978 925 1,008 
0 ear 995 354,230 249,07 356,552 200 1,533 
tt Sn © vingcasevcven 80,457 218,320 280,172 218,305 679 608 
PEED cc snedeccsucessees 261,617 338,277 264, 331,442 187 7,911 

DN. snncdcosccsenevéndensé , 250,644 1,261,210 1,251,198 1,270,987 16,149 10,165 
All other states ............ 568 70,175 63,393 70,3 77 2 


*Includes seed destroyed at mills, but not 45,434 tons and 41,606 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 
71,755 tons and 99,201 tons reshipped for 1931 and 1930, respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 





On hand 

Item. Season Aug. 1. 
EE TR  csiwinccesp dase 1930-31 *7,893,957 
n+ asseenn one 19,181,886 
MeGnes GE ow cwcccccccs 1930-31 301,609,092 
TREE) .cccnce cuca 1929-30 338,619,933 
Cake and meal ......... 1930-31 55,352 
SEC E a S. 1929-30 76,667 

ha kaheu wasn cun cane 1930-31 28,495 
ND ones pauchated 1929-30 63,917 
BRE siinwecaves dean 1930-31 135,220 
(running bales)...... 1929-30 70,854 
BE EE per casccctevse 1930-31 2,659 
(500-lb. bales) ....1929-30 1,848 
Grabbots, motes, etc.....1930-31 12,776 
(500-lb. bales) ..... 1929-30 8,453 


Produced Aug.1 Shipped out Aug. On hand 
to June 30. 1 to June 30. June 30. 
1,434,863, 644 1,431,463, 605 *13,918,562 
1,552,896,323 1,554,494,136 22,327,878 
a  * oo peeerss $348,438, 
nn } .. stncspaceaes 393,572,899 
2,153,651 2,016,867 192,136 
2,203,465 2,194,855 85,277 
1,297, 1,256,885 69,070 
1,366,054 1,387,207 42,764 
820,566 747,168 208,618 
1,024,260 934,992 160,122 
49,727 48, 3,543 
75,784 74,730 2,902 
35,822 33,894 14,704 
46,870 39,267 16,056 


*Includes 1,932,090 and 2,451,056 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 


3,558,420 and 5,664,020 
1931, respectivel 


pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August, 1, 1930 and June 30, 


tIncludes 6,088,528 and 5,881,215 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,919,817 _ 2,716,555 pounds in 


transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 


1931 respectively. 
Prod 


1930 and June 30, 


juced from 1,431,463,723 pounds of crude oil. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Market Steady—Cash 
Trade Quiet—Crude Featureless— 
Lard Weaker—Weather South Favor- 
able—Sentiment Mixed. 

Operations on the New York Produce 
Exchange the past week were moderate 
in volume, but the market again dis- 

layed a surprisingly steady undertone. 

hile commission house trade was 
mixed and most of the new commit- 
ments were confined to the new crop 
deliveries, it was the relative firmness 
in the nearby positions that maintained 
values in face of weakness in other 
commodities and a_ serious Central 

European financial situation. 

Refiners were on both sides of July. 
Tenders were made of 49 contracts on 
July bleachable, but these were readily 
taken care of by other refining inter- 
ests. The local element and commis- 
sion houses were fair sellers, at times, 
of September, apparently inspired by 
the German financial difficulties with 
its resultant weakness in cotton, lard 
and stocks. There evidently were fears 
that export lard and cotton trade would 
be hampered in that direction in the 
immediate future. 

The support in the nearby oil de- 
liveries, in face of the outside condi- 
tions, was looked upon as indicating 
that refiners are intent on maintaining 
oil values around the present levels 
until they have worked off the bulk of 
their present holdings or until such 
time as new crop crude comes on the 
market. 


Cash Trade Quiet. 


Cash trade in oil was rather quiet, 
and June consumption was disappoint- 
ingly small, totaling 223,000 barrels, 
against 233,000 barrels in May and 
299,000 barrels in June last year. Con- 
sumption for the 11 months ended June 
totaled 3,145,000 barrels, compared with 
3,820,000 barrels the same time last 
year. 

Visible supply at the beginning of 
July, however, was smaller than a year 
ago, totaling 925,000 barrels, compared 
with 1,090,000 barrels the same time 
last year. The outlook is that July 
consumption will run somewhat under 
July a year ago, and consequently the 
carryover at the end of the season will 
not be much smaller than the previous 
season, particularly in view of the fact 


-homa. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


that the recent developments in lard 
have served to make pure lard still rela- 
tively cheaper than shortening. It was 
said that some leading brands of com- 
ound were raised %c at the close of 
ast week, to 10%c lb. 


There have been some beneficial rains 
in the South the past week, and cotton 
conditions generally are believed to 
have improved. There was a tendenc 
to talk a 14,000,000 bale crop outloo 
at the moment. On the other hand, 
there were increasing reports of weevils 
in some areas of the Belt and as yet 
all of the drought sections have not 
been relieved. 


Crop Makes Good Progress. 


The weekly weather report said tem- 
peratures were mostly above normal in 
the Cotton Belt the past week, with 
beneficial rains in the East and much 
of the Western area, especially in the 
northern two-thirds of Texas and Okla- 
In Texas, condition and prog- 
ress are generally good with plants 
fruiting well in the central and south 
sections and needing more rains locally. 

In Oklahoma, growth was fair to 
good, but further rains are needed. In 
the central states progress was good 
to excellent. Some improvement was 
reported where showers occurred in 
Louisiana. In Tennessee, Mississippi 
and Alabama, growth was variable de- 
pending largely on local showers. Rains 
in Florida and parts of Georgia were 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., July 16, 1931.— 
Cotton oil, nearby months, continues 
steady to firm, while later months show 
declines of 4@%c lb. from a week ago. 
Old crop Valley crude exhausted; new 
crop offerings are extremely light; 
September shipment, 6c lb. f.o.b. for 
Valley. Spot bleachable demand im- 
proving but sellers are indifferent to 
bids lower than 654@6%c, basis Texas. 


— 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., July 16, 1931.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 6@6%c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $21.00; hulls, $8.00; mill run 
linters, 1344.@2%c. 


very helpful, but in the latter state the 
falls were spotted and many places are 
still dry. 

In the Carolinas and Virginia condi- 
tions continue mostly favorable. A re- 
turn of hot dry weather in the south- 
west and west led to renewed fears 
as to the cotton and corn crops, par- 
ticularly as both those crops have many 
trying periods to pass through before 
harvest. In a general way, it is still 
too early to accurately anticipate pro- 
duction. 

Sentiment in oil continues mixed. 
Consumption is falling and there is 
little or no outlook for a reversal in 
the demand. Lard stocks are increas- 
ing, the Chicago supply gaining 
9,740,000 Ibs. the first half of July, 
totaling 60,559,000 Ibs., against 57,372,- 
000 lbs. the same time last year. 

COCOANUT OIL—Consuming de- 
mand was rather quiet, but the tone 
was steady. The copra market held a 
recent advance, and Philippine offer- 
ings of oil were held steadily. At New 
York, bulk oil was quoted at 4%@4%c; 
tanks, 4% @456c; Pacific Coast nearby 
tanks, 4c; forward shipment, 4%c. 

CORN OIL—Demand continues quite 
good and offerings are light and limited. 
The market advanced to 6%c sales 
f.o.b. mills, with prices quoted firmly 
at that level. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The situation in 
this quarter was without particular 
change during the week, with interest 
routine. Western mills were quoting 
5% @6c f.o.b., while eastern producers 
were asking 64%c New York. 

PALM OIL—With consumers in- 
clined to go slow, the market was quiet 
and barely steady. A little increase in 
offerings was noted at New York. Spot 
Nigre was quoted at 4%4c; shipment 
Nigre, 4c; spot Lagos, 5c; shipment 
Lagos, 4%c; 12% per cent acid for 
shipments, 4.70c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—Trade was 
routine and the market steady. New 
York tanks were quoted at 45¢c; bulk 
oil, New York, 4%4c. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was 
rather slow and the market more or 
less nominal. Spot foots at New York 
were quoted at 4%@5%c; shipment, 


4% Oe. 
COTTON OIL — Demand for store 











Many of the leading packers 
and wholesalers of the mid- 
dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 


Chicago, Illinois 








G. H. Hammond Company 
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oil was quiet, but prices were firmly 
held as —— are light. Crude oil 
was nominal. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 
Friday, July 10, 1931. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


DE cb kako: cer beaks 705 a 750 
DU AG's k Sikh Ben ass 705 a 750 
ER tae ate oy 690 a 750 
Sept 2 695 695 694 a 705 
ope Vibe eae epee 665 a 685 
Breese eS whisk hun bs 650 a 680 
DS cea otha: eoae wees 660 a 670 
| as 4 665 665 664 a 669 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 


Saturday, July 11, 1931. 


Ee a ee 7 750 
July 3 708 706 705 a 760 
Sis, KWd's/ 5 0do: 004 o a 760 
Sept 3 703 700 700 a 703 
ake os9s- wed oe 55% 670 a 680 
NN ck anes kmh. aa ee 650 a 680 
ee eS nn eee’ 6 oh 660 a 670 
| TEN ag aR SS 665 a 670 


Sales, including switches, 6 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 


Monday, July 13, 1931. 


CE tokr osap seus» 700 a 775 
DEE Ales. Hebe tease te SRS 700 a 765 
SE ae eee 703 a 755 
Sept. .. 19 695 692 693 a 700 
SPR ee ee Rete 660 a 675 
Dt cit ewe packehs: shan 635 a 660 
ERASE Sai eo ae 642 a 649 
ass a 2 650 650 646 a 649 
Sales, including switches, 21 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude nominal. 
Tuesday, July 14, 1931. 
PR oa Eee es th be exe 700 a 
DMG ees ona cy bone 705 a 
eat i Cait oe ee 
Sept 1 695 695 685 a 698 
RR arabe winds berks wt 660 a 668 
ES Sr eye agin 631 a 665 
Soins > 3 650 640 638 a 650 
See 4 640 640 640a... 





The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
— OS 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—Butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
(58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: fo “Procter” 











Sales, including switches, 8 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 


Wednesday, July 15, 1931. 


NS eee eles at 700 a 740 
BN Soo xa cc's? iS cae 720 a 750 
MG Tue Woh sae eb oe 705 a 775 
Sept 2 689 680 680 a 685 
_ ae 1 655 655 640 a 660 
CE ee ee 660 
SRG: os 2 635 635 630 a 640 
US Se SBC Ce teak: SURES 634 a 644 


Sales, including switches, 5 contracts. 
Southeast crude nominal. 


Thursday, July 16, 1931. 


NE on onsets cee de Wee 
DONE Ges oscar ees wane 725 a 800 
DRS Geo te ce ae (a 
MM kent Pacee Sees ee §87 a 697 
SASS RS sige ss 655 a 665 
Rete eee ua tee 640 a 655 
pa 650 650 640 a 655 
PGs ccksc nes 650 650 650 a 655 








See page 48 for later markets. 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., July 15, 1931. 

Trading was active this morning in 
the cottonseed meal market, which 
opened strong. Very few trades were 
made until after the second call, when 
hedge selling developed. This carried 
the market - Bees about 25c from early 
sales. At the close, however, the mar- 
ket had a recovery caused by short cov- 
ering. This carried the market back 
up to practically the close of last night. 
The closing prices, however, were irreg- 
ular, being 5c up to 35c down, October 
suffering the loss and December show- 
ing a slight gain. Technically the mar- 
ket is weaker on account of the heavy 
short covering in the past few days. 
Conditions surrounding the market are 
unchanged, except that actual meal was 
offered more freely at lower prices. 
July was offered at a new low today of 
$20.25 after having sold at $20.50. 
January meal also registered a new low 
price selling at $20.85. Corpus Christi 
cake declined $1.00 yesterday afternoon, 
selling at $18.50. 

At a meeting of the Memphis Mer- 
chants Exchange Clearing Association 
yesterday, Cairo was authorized as 
another delivery point for cottonseed 
meal. In other words, sellers of cotton- 
seed meal after Monday will have the 
option of delivering cottonseed meal on 
future contracts either at Memphis cr 
Cairo, Ill., on all sales of cottonseed 
meal beginning with the September 
option. Cairo deliveries will be at $1.00 
premium over Memphis. This action 
was taken because of the fact that 
Cairo is a large concentrating point for 
both cottonseed meal and cake. 

Bids on cotton seed were again re- 
Guced today as were also offerings. 
Contrary to the action of the meal mar- 
xet, trading in cotton seed was very 
dull. Traders are still awaiting fur- 
ther developments of the new crop, the 
movement of which will probably stim- 
ulate trading in seed. 


——— fe 


PEARSALL TO CAN SOUP. 

B. S. Pearsall Butter Co., Elgin, IIl., 
will add canned soups, pasteurized 
tomato juice and tomato juice cocktail 
to their line of food manufacture. For 
the present only eight kinds of soup 


will be canned, but eventually all types 
will be included. The company limited 
its manufacture originally to oleomar. 
garine and butter. Later mayonnaise 
products, cheese and nut margarine 
were added, also the handling of milk 
on a wholesale basis. 

Besides the company’s Elgin plant a 
branch factory is maintained at Long 
Beach, Calif., and at Polo, Ill. For the 
present soup and tomato juice will be 
manufactured in a plant at Plainville, 
Ind., in the heart of the “tomato see. 
tion.” “We expect to offer our line of 
soup, tomato juice and tomato juice 
cocktail through exclusive distributors 
throughout the United States,” A. Pp, 
Herold, secretary of the company, said 
in announcing the company’s plans, 


_GERMANS EAT MORE PORK. 

Despite prevailing conditions, unoffi- 
cial figures regarded as reliable indicate 
a gain in the total consumption of meat 
in Germany during the first three 
months of 1931, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1930. Based on 
inspected slaughterings only, this in- 
crease was 46,300 tons. The total con- 
sumption for the first quarter of 1930 
was 686,196 tons. 

Meats, other than pork, suffered from 
lessened consumption on the part of the 
public, a gain in pork being reflected in 
the heavier slaughterings totalling 
nearly a million head more for the first 
three months of 1931, compared with a 
similar period for last year. This is 
attributed to increased killings by 
farmers who were required to have in- 
spection for their product when they 
sold it off their farm, signifying that 
more farmers in Germany are convert- 
nig their hog crop into cash this year 
than ever before. The average slaugh- 
ter weight of hogs killed during the 
first quarter of this year was 89 kilos, 
whereas during the first three months 
of 1930 it was 92 kilos. 

rr 


LIVESTOCK AT 65 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 65 leading markets during June, 
1931, with comparisons, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
Meta) ciccccccnccace 1,017,273 596,607 408,771 
June average, 
5 years, 1926-1930.1,098,701 659,537 430,181 
CALVES. 
Pree 522,489 371,847 147,748 
June average, 
5 years, 1926-1930. 515,776 370,775 150,197 
HOGS. 
Total .........++.++2,853,753 1,773,058 1,072,480 
June average, 
5 years, 1926-1930.3,890,893 2,225,140 1,167,831 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
| PPR ee 2,587,361 1,384,051 1,213,990 
June average, 
5 years, 1926-1930.1,924,599 1,053,161 873,428 


or 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston for the week ended July 11, 
1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: July 11. week. a 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,690 2,515 2) 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,555 1,537 102 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 32 28 30 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,101 885 1,082 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 18,796 16,306 18,857 
Mutton, carcasses .... 309 15 363 
PE, TRB. absce viveve's 554,745 458,826 422,316 


July 18, 1981, 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 


Hog products were stronger the lat- 
ter part of the week on general buy- 
ing, an improved German loan outlook, 
strength in hogs and an improvement 
in cash lard demand. 


Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and steadier with 
outside markets. Southern houses are 
on both sides of the new crop. Weather 
favorable, with some complaints of too 
much rain in some parts. Cash trade 
moderate; crude nominal; sentiment 
generally mixed. 


Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 
July, $7.05@8.00; Aug., $7.10 bid; 
Sept., $6.95 sales; Oct., $6.55@6.70; 
Nov., $6.40@6.60; Dec., $6.40@6.60; 
Jan., $6.49@6.55. 


Quotations on prime summer yellow: 
July, $7.05@7.80; Aug., $7.05 bid; 


Sept., $6.75@6.95; Oct., $6.45@6.70; 
Nov., $6.40@6.60; Dec., $6.40@6.60; 
Jan., $6.40@6.65. 
Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 354 @34c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, 8%c. 
fe 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, July 17, 1931. — Lard, 
prime western, $8.35@8.45; middle 
western, $8.10@8.20; city, 7%4c; refined 
continent, 8%2c; South American, 8%c; 
Brazil kegs, 944c; compound, 10%c. 


fe 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, July 17, 1931.—General 
provision market firm; A. C. hams very 
good, picnics fair; square shoulders and 
pure lard poor. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 80s; hams, long 
cut, 85s; shoulders, square, 50s; picnics, 
none; short backs, 66s; bellies, clear, 
56s; Canadian, none; Cumberlands, 66s; 
Wiltshires, none; spot lard, 43s. 


rr 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 


According to the Typponean provision 
cable summaries of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the week ended 
July 11 stocks at Hamburg were 
medium and demand poor. Refined lard 
was $21.25 per 100 kilos; prime steam 
lard, $20.95 per 100 kilos; 8/10 lb. fat- 
backs $21.00 per 100 kilos; 10/12 fat- 
backs, $21.88 per 100 kilos; 12/14 fat- 
backs, $21.58 per 100 kilos and 14/16, 
$21.75; frozen pork livers, $12 to $13 
per 100 kilos; extra oleo oil, $16.00. Re- 
ceipts of lard for the week were 742 
metric tons, shipments from Denmark 
being 96 metric tons. 

Arrivals of hogs at 20 of Germany’s 
most important markets were 86,000, at 
atop Berlin price of 9.82 cents a pound, 
compared with 71,000 at 14.28 cents a 
pound, for the same week of last year. 

The Rotterdam market shows little 
alteration. Buyers holding off. Tendency 
slow. Practically no business. Extra 
neutral lard, extra oleo oil, prime oleo 
oil same as last week. Extra and prime 





premier jus 1 mark lower; extra oleo 
stock 1% marks higher. Refined lard 
% mark higher. 


The market at Liverpool was firm. 
Demand medium. Practically no de- 
mand for picnics. Prices steady. 


Total of pigs bought in Ireland for 
bacon curing was 17,700 for the week, 
as compared with 20,700 for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending July 8, 1931, 
was 119,000, compared with 100,000 for 
the corresponding week of last year. 


—_4—_—__ 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 1 to July 15, 1931, totaled 4,082,- 
465 Ibs.; tallow, none; greases, 280,000 
Ibs.; stearine, none. 

——e__— 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 

Hull, England, July 15, 1931.—(By 
Cable)—Refined cottonseed oils, 21s 9d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 19s 3d. 
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MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meats and lard on hand 
July 1, 1931, in cold storage ware- 
houses and meat plants in the U. S. are 
reported as folows lIby the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


uly 1, Junel, 5-yr. av. 

1931. 1931. July 1, 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Beef, frozen 28,843,000 31,195,000 29,418,000 
In cure ..... 79,000 9,370,000 9,225,000 
ree ,000 8,883,000 10,082,000 
Pork frozen ...215,766,000 244,745,000 209,847,000 
D. 8S. cure. 72,366,000 66,487,000 75,010,000 
D. 8S. cured.. 84,110,000 82,195,000 78,650,000 
S. P. in cure.226,851,000 234,696,000 241,949,000 
8S. P. cured. .177,047,000 199,628,000 171,137,000 

Lamb and mutton, 

MR ideadice ,722,000 2,371,000 2,612,000 
Miscl. meats 74,969,000 79,331,000 69,961,000 


Product placed in June, June, 
cure during: 1931. 1930. 
PON SION cccicdedenses 41,479,000 57,253,000 


D. 8S. pork placed in cure.. 69,621,000 70,462,000 
S. P. pork placed in cure. .172,184,000 189,664,000 


a 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 16, 1931, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 74,543 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 44,611 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 96,245 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 23,650 quarters. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 16, 1931: 








Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
YHARLINGS: (1) (300-550 Ibs.): 
DK n de sacuvasnctidathisvesaadccas SEOOMIGEO- ics<eacsee $14.00@15.50 wwe eee eee 
paupiwdnineeewesceeneatdvke nid #T3.00 14.00 pihaeaawad oogis. either aR 
ES Osos cai sus abicceetucemenes IRUSIGD. Sc ccreccess.. s Sundseveces Uateawnoame 
OTEERS (550-700 Ibs.) : si. aati 
BEND. Se decncecodesceccseceereece coe 18. SO. eaceedevee p15. . 
ASPET EDGY ATE MBE CA 4 13:50 13.50 Oe oaeeneiarc ae 30g13.50 13.00@14.00 
“eo 00@13.00 13.00@14.00 18.50@14.00 
MIN g atl ioncy ech iigieieceetuwens 2.00@13.00 12.00@13. : . , . 
SmuWenicnas wise s kel ede ues erne te 11.50@12.50  11.00@12.00  12.00@13.00 13.00@13.50 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
BS atl tie os osu ends co ncciacte 10.50@11.50 10.00@11.00  11.00@13.00 11.00@12.50 
MIND. we Sago cNchaceycnekeat. cack cues 9:50@10-50 9:50@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.50@11.00 
COWS: 
MN 66s bul peakeecdlscdtncavacceuce .00@10. 10.00@10.50 9.50@11.00  10.00@11.00 
MN an n0d waie i bat desea seexeaciwws Hees oe Ooo 10:00 tog 9.50 9.00@10.00 
MEL Se ohata cscs ca tusaeecs Saacets 7.00@ 8.00 8.50@ 9.00 6.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 9.00 
Fresh et and Calf Carcasses 
MN ee Siheiciad covecideite Chisato 14.00@16.00  17.00@18.00  19.00@21.00  15.00@16.00 
GOOd wossssesvereeeereersessscseceens 18.00¢18.00 ns ee iF-an@ 19.00 ae ee 
MER “Scedevdocceecssccesscovetades 11, 13. i x le : . . 
Me Stiyd deceshigcay scans ecaaeae 9.00@11.00  11.00@13.00 13.00@15.00 10. 1.00 
CALF (2) (8): 
SPIN "ciaiate 6 dWs'a) och dkc.etosahacecsed ie) er eee 15.00@18.00  11.00@12.00 
MINE Sale Cabbie o 6.05503 isdoecewcoscced 10. B17: 00 12.00@13.00  13.00@15.00  10.00@11.00 
Miah ce cucecscccecececsesasetes 9.50@10.50  10.00@12.00  12.00@14.00 9:00410.00 
ME asic acie ek os akc ban sdein scones 8.50@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 10.00@12.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 
NRG £6505 bGs Cations ss eax okece ve 21.00@23.00  21.00@22.00  22.00@23.00  22.00@23.00 
9.00@21.00  20.00@21.00  20.00@22.00  21.00@22.00 
; 00  17.00@20.00  18.00@20.00  18.00@20.00 
; "00  14.00@17.00  15.00@18.00  15.00@17.00 
.00  21.00@22.00  21.00@23.00  21.00@22.00 
00 20. 21.00 19.00@21.00  20.00@21.00 
00  17.00@20.00  18.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 
eo dawertew tee 15.00@18.00  15.00@17.00 
UMD?” iadatneupieee 20.00@822.00 cc cccccece 
0 sGiewtataie 78: 0020.00 swank Rao 
puis aes 1p coute 20 9.00@10.00 
woeca neues 8.00@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
ein nvene 6.00@ 8.00 ; 8.00 
INS: 
I OR a5 dacs beedenccadececs 19.00@23.00  21.00@22.00  21.00@24.00  20.00@23.00 
BE MI Ma be bi. oa'c has sedveivacecccas 18.00@22.00  20.50@21.50  20.00@23.00  19.00@22.00 
NE IE ois 04 e dine wins wdeoreisncee 14.00@16.00 17.00@18.00 18. 00 17. 19.00 
WO ON aes Veswisees coccsnncee xs 10.50@11.50 13.50@15.50 15.00@16.00  15.00@16.00 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
WE, Mlowenshesvescivacecctvccens SOCIS.08 ec cae veces 12.00@13.00  12.00@13.00 
PICNICS: 
NM habs cen Chccaediisenceddel . bucomnesed WMG rR 
BUTTS, Boston Style 
4-8 Ibs. on bis ienb eves bree ewes TSOOGIGNO | cca ccescss 14.00@16.50 13.00@15.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
MN S96. 5io cecbicdasouscneored WOR me eee eacabadoar oP reeeee seas 
MS 66 0s coe sb Ges dccedca'cese auae NN os hens cede) 2cUkae se een me Ceaeepenens 
OEE WadlitnWhnneds cre bausseeececes ac MO -. sacustagek: . Teekeenheeer: of naacacens 


(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 pounds down at Chicago and New York. 


on’? at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘“‘skins 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Market on yearlings and light 
steers continued active and closed 
steady to 25c higher, although not 
quite as high as week’s best time. 
Weighty steers sold off, losing week's 
advance and closing about in line with 
a week earlier. High temperatures and 
a depressed market on heavy beef 
weakening the late trade on kinds scal- 
ing 1,200 lbs. up. Most grades and 
classes she stock closed about 25c 
lower, grass cows and heifers selling 
largely 25@50c under week’s high time; 
bulls, 15@25c lower; vealers, $1.50@ 
2.00 lower. Extreme top on fed year- 
lings for week was $9.00; next highest 
price, $8.95, numerous loads bringing 
$8.65@8.85 at best time. Top on 
weighty steers, $8.35, comparable kinds 
selling late around $8.00. Closing mar- 
ket on grass fat cows, $3.50@4.50; 
grass heifers, $4.50@6.50; low cutters, 
largely $2.25; strongweight cutters, 
$2.75@3.25. Vealers dropped to a 
7.00@8.00 market. General run car- 
ried more she stock, but light cattle 
continued relatively scarce during the 
week, moderate expansion in weighty 
offerings, along with sharply higher 
temperatures, tending to depress such 
kinds following early advance. 

HOGS—Compared with a week ago: 
Unevenly steady to 15¢ higher, best 
light and medium weights up most. 
Average quality plain. Market very 
erratic, particularly on heavy weights. 
Shipping demand moderate. Improve- 
ment in fresh pork trade was main 
bullish factor, counterbalancing influ- 
ence of heavier receipts. Week’s top, 
$7.75, paid today, highest top since late 
in April. Bulk 170 to 220 lbs., $7.55@ 
7.70; 230 to 280 lbs., $6.70@7.50; 290 
to 340 Ibs., $5.85@6.75; 140 to 160 lbs., 
$7.25@7.55; pigs, $6.00@7.00; packing 





Long Distance Phone 


sows, $4.50@5.40; smooth lightweights, 
to $5.75. 

SHEEP—Compared with a week 
ago: Market mostly 50c higher, spots 
up more. Range lambs were under 
considerable pressure late, not over 25c 
higher. Latter advanced most early in 
week, reaching $8.85, highest since 
middle of June. Today’s bulks: Good 
and choice native lambs, $7.75@8.25; 
bucks, $6.75@7.25; throwouts, $4.50@ 
5.50; good to choice range lambs, $8.00; 
range throwouts, $5.50@6.00 to killers; 
slaughter ewes, $2.50@3.25. 

fo 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, July 16, 1931. 


CATTLE — Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday show yearlings and light 
steers weak to 50c lower, with medium 
weight and heavy steers fully 25@50c 
lower. Butcher she stock formed only 
a very small percentage of the run and 
is 25@50c higher, except for cutter 
grades. These are unchanged. Bulls 
are weak to 15c lower; vealers, 50c 
lower; calves, 50c higher. An extreme 
top of $8.75 was paid for choice year- 
lings, while bulk of the fed steers and 
yearlings cleared at $6.50@8.00; best 
weighty steers, $7.85; fed heifers, up to 
$8.00; grain fed cows, $6.25; bulk grass 
cows, $3.50@5.00; cutter grades, $2.00 
@3.25. Practical top on vealers late 
stands at $6.00, a few up to $7.50. 

HOGS—Changes in the market have 
been in the way of expansion in the 
price range, with light hogs working 
higher and weighty hogs and packing 
sows lower. Comparisons Thursday 
with Thursday show lights 25c higher; 
medium weight and weighty butchers, 
15@25c lower; packing sows, 25@40< 
lower. Thursday’s top reached $7.35, 
with the following bulks: 160 to 230 
Ibs., $7.00@7.25; 230 to 300 Ibs., $5.75 
@7.00; extreme weight butchers, down- 


FELIX GEHRMANN——— 


Bo 


July 18, 1931, 


ward to $5.25; packing sows, $4.50@ 
5.50; stags, $4.00@4.75. 

SHEEP—Monday’s and Tuesday's 
sharp advances resulted in increased 
supplies both here and at all other lead. 
ing market centers, and a good share of 
the early advances was last. At the 
peak of the advance, choice range and 
fed clipped lambs established a top at 
$8.35, while Thursday’s bulk of choice 
range lambs, fed wooled, native and fed 
clipped lambs was $7.50, or 25c higher 
than the previous Thursday. Matured 
sheep advanced 50@75c; good and 
choice ewes, $2.50@3.00. 


—_—_—_ 
ST. LOUIS 


Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
meats ’ Economics.) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 16, 1931. 


CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Light and handyweight native and 
western steers steady; all other steers, 
25c lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 
25c higher; spots up more; all cows 
steady; medium bulls steady to strong; 
vealers, $1.00@1.25 lower. Bulk of na- 
tive steers brought $6.50@8.00, with 
yearlings and matured steers landing 
$8.50 and $8.00 as tops, respectively, 
bulk of western grass steers scored 
$5.00@5.85; top, $6.60. Most fat mixed 
yearlings and heifers cashed at $7.00 
8.00, top mixed kinds ay ag $9.00; 
top heifers, $8.35; individual heads, 
$9.00. Most cows registered $3.25@ 
4.00; top, $5.00; low cutters, $1.75 
2.25; top medium bulls, $4.50; top veai- 
ers, $7.50. 


HOGS—Lighter receipts resulted in 
hog prices advancing 15c to mostly 25¢ 
during the week, top reaching $7.90 on 
two sessions, with small lots at $8.00. 
Bulk of 140- to 240-lb. weights finished 
at $7.50@7.80; 240 to 280 lbs., $7.00@ 
7.50; sows, $4.50@5.75. 


SHEEP—Fat lambs and sheep wound 
up 25@50c higher for the Thursday to 
Thursday period. Top price reached 
$8.00 early in the week, but bulk of 
lambs sold to packers late at $7.50; 
top, $7.75. Throwouts finished at $3.50, 
and fat ewes at $2.00@3.00. 




































































YARDS 0037 Commission Buyer of Live Stock cegetdion wedian an 
Private Wiresto Clear- Room 606—Exchange Bldg., Union Stock Yards contracts for future 
ing y ho and Chicago, Illinois a delivery, we 

ure sur ree || || = J. W. MURPHY CO. | 
E. K. Corrigan “a Order Buyers 
So. Omaha, Nebr. Kansas City, Mo. So. St. Joseph, Mo. HOGS ONLY 
pian Pn gece Pl dette Prd and Sour Cophers : 
Cattle Depts. Be a a. —— aa | Union Stock Yards ee nates: Nebr. | 

Order Buyers of Live Stock Do you buy your Livestock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. through Recognized Pur- 

Indi li Ft. W. ° 

“vs ag ain chasing Agents? 
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July 18, 1931. 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Kan., July 16, 1931. 

CATTLE—Light weight fed steers 
and yearlings met a fairly broad de- 
mand, and values held at around steady 
levels during the week. Medium weight 
and heavy steers were hard to sell, and 
final prices are 25@50c lower than a 
week ago. Buyers displayed consid- 
erable indifference toward weighty 
peeves, and the clearance was extreme- 
ly dull at the maximum decline. Choice 
937-lb. yearling steers cashed at $8.50, 
and best heavies stopped at $8.00. Bulk 
of the fed steers and yearlings cleared 
from $6.50@7.75. Grass fat steers are 
steady to weak, with most sales rang- 
ing from $5.00@6.25. She stock closed 
dull at 25@50c lower levels, with spots 
off more. Bulls are steady to strong, 
while vealers are 50c@$1.00 lower, 
with the top at $6.50. 

HOGS—Continued light receipts and 
a fairly broad demand by both packers 
and shippers resulted in a more active 
trade, with values unevenly 15@30c 
higher than last Thursday. Packers 
were in competition for light hogs for 
the first time in several weeks, and on 
Thursday they paid the extreme top of 
37.45 for choice 190- to 210-lb. weights. 
Some weakness developed on weighty 
offerings on the close, and a part of the 
early gain was lost. Packing sows are 
25c higher for the week. 

SHEEP—A stronger undertone fea- 
tured the fat lamb trade most of the 
week, and final values are 25@35c 
higher than a week previous. Choice 
natives reached $7.75 on Tuesday, and 
range offerings equalled this price on 
Thursday. Bulk of the more desirable 
offerings cleared from $7.00@7.50. 
Mature sheep have been very scarce at 
all times, and the few offered sold at 
50c@$1.00 higher prices. Odd lots of 
fat ewes went from $2.00@3.00, and 
some Texas wethers made $3.50. 


fe 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., July 16, 1931. 

CATTLE — Expanded supplies .im- 
parted a bearish undertone to slaughter 
steer and yearling trade. Yearlings 
found vending demands, and ruled 
steady to 25c lower, while matured 
steers reflected 25@50c losses. Choice 
yearlings topped at $8.50, numerous 
loads brought $8.10@8.35, best medium 
weights reached $8.15, and most steers 
and yearlings went at $6.75@8.00. She 
stock showed little change, although 
heifers strengthened somewhat. Choice 
light heifers topped at $8.10, and beef 


cows bulked at $3.50@4.50. Vealers 
slumped 50c@$1.00, and the practical 
top dropped to $6.00. Bulls lost 50c, 


and medium kinds turned at $4.25 and 
down at the close. 


HOGS—Demand was fairly urgent 
early, and prices advanced, but on the 
close increasing receipts checked trad- 
Ing for weighty butchers and packing 
sows. Cmapand with a week earlier, 
medium and light butchers ruled 25@ 
35¢ higher, and weightier kinds strong. 
Packing sows sold mostly 15@25c low- 
er. Late top $7.25 for lights. Most 
160 to 230 Ibs. brought $7.00@7.20; 
230 to 270 Ibs., $6.25@7.00; heavies, 
$5.50@6.25; packing sows were salable 
at $4.50@5.50. 
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SHEEP—Early strength minimized 
late losses for fat lambs, as the close 
shows 15@50c net gains over last week. 
The late top for range offerings reached 
$7.35, and the late bulk sold at $7.00@ 


7.35, with choice kinds absent. Most 
natives brought $7.25@7.50; week’s top, 
$8.00. Aged sheep showed little change, 
as odd lots of handyweight fat ewes 
sold up to $2.75. 


fo 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 15, 1931. 

CATTLE—Continued light receipts 

the first two days of this week made 
for another 25c or more advance on 
most slaughter classes, but a weak io 
25c break occurred today following in- 
creased marketings at all points. Top 
yearlings reached $8.35, bulk all year- 
lings going at $7.00@8.25; best ma- 
tured steers, $7.50; bulk matured kinds, 
$6.50@7.25. Beef cows centered at 
$3.00@4.00; heifers, $4.00@6.00; two 
cars fed yearlings, $7.50@7.65. Cutters 
centered largely at $2.00@3.00; bulls, 
$3.00@4.00; vealers, on a $1.00 break 
today, closed at $5.00@7.00 for medium 
to choice kinds. 
* HOGS—Hog values are unevenly 
steady to 10c higher on lights, with 
butchers and sows mostly 10@15c up. 
Better 160- to 230-lb. weights sold today 
at $7.00@7.25; 230- to 250-lb. butchers, 
$6.50@7.00; 250- to 350-lb. weights, 
$5.50@6.50. Bulk of the desirable sows 
scored $5.00@5.25; rough offerings, 
down to $4.75; light lights and pigs, 
mostly $7.25, a few of the latter to 
$7.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs averaged 50c 
higher, better native ewes and wethers 
going at $7.00@7.50; bucky kinds, $6.00 
@6.50; throwouts, $4.00. Ewes are 25@ 
50c up, selling at $2.50@3.00 for good 
and choice kinds; culls, $1.50 down. 


Watch the Wanted page for bar- 
gains. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., July 16, 1931. 

Compared with a week ago, hogs 
scaling 220 lbs. down unloaded direct at 
24 concentration points and 7 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota, as weil 
as light packing sows, are steady to 
15¢ higher; other weight about steady. 
Packing sows predominated in the 
week’s receipts, and the bulk of these 
were of good quality. Butchers ran 
largely to the plainer grades. Late 
bulk of 170 to 220 lbs., $6.75@7.10; 
230 to 250 lbs., $6.50@6.75; 260 to 290 
lbs., $6.00@6.50; big weights, down to 
$5.25; packing sows, $4.00@5.15, mostly 
$4.25 @4.85. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 24 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Thurs- 
day, July 16, with comparisons: 


This Last 

week. week. 
Friday, July 10. ......0ccccssece 21,400 17,300 
Saturday, July Uh... ...sccscccce 28,900 ss. carccae 
pS ee ei ea ere 43,300 29,700 
Tuesday, JOLY 14.........cccccecee 9 3,000 
Wednesday, July 15............. 13,100 13,800 
Thaveday, July 6. .....0cccece 14,800 18,400 





“Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage, nor excessive 
fills. 

er 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended July 11, 1931: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 11..... 161,000 434,000 247,000 
Previous week .......... 158,000 422,000 271,000 
TD wcdtadedegncaceuanes 197,000 557,000 276,000 
Dro cokcacie we wher aeuen 206,000 ,000 .000 
GES cot cvards seqeenssee 227,000 564,000 242,000 

Mn ictdedcumasadesnewes 235,000 596,000 255,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

Week ended July I1...........0..eeeeees 396,000 
PONVOIED WEEE .n ck cccccccccesctsccuccedses 373,000 
Rta di Wasi 9 oo: 9 sca ac a0 S-6al kde eon oe mania 498,000 
BEE thas iadwesddvaecs erased eneceoussnensed 544,000 
WEEE. SKA Cbs ee Secaedsenten devaeewbesceucees 499,000 
TE. Wanducncanecescciscoscns deme atackeaee 533,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended July 11...... 132,000 339,000 174,000 
PROVIOUS WOOK .0.0 0c cecses 125,000 336,000 191,000 
i 2S oR eer 158,000 3,000 201,000 
BE oud esdciwasenseccuun 156,000 .000 226,000 
ME ives audsncuedsemd awe 000 430.000 189,000 
DE A da WaGkNwedewecanaun 183,000 443,000 183,000 





Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich, 


Old Fashioned Safety 


with 


Modern Service 


The Nation’s Oldest and Largest 


Livestock Buying Organization 





Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Service Dept., Washington, D. C.—C. B. Heinemann, Manager 


Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICEs, P. 
Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, July 16, 1931: Summary of top prices for livestock 
. ° ters 
Hogs (Soft or and roast- at leading Canadian centers, w “si, 
fap te 2 CHICAGO. E.8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 404.4 July 9. 1931. with » Week ial 
Le Ne Mend ie Fedics.::.* TG 100 $72 Ta § org 125 § cone 12s § oe Te ted’ by the Dominion Tit 
. 6 coos 50 _ ) 7. A a ’ a 7.3 are repor : 
(180-200 ibs.) gd-ch......... ++ 7.55@ 7.75 7.75@ 7.90 6.75@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.45 7.25@ 7.35 Pp y the Dominion I 
ed. wt. (200-220 Ibs.) gd-ch... 7.55@ 7.75 7.65@ 7.90 7.00@ 7.30 7.10@ 7.45 7.10@ 7.35 Stock Branch: armour 
(220-250 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 7.25@ 7.70 7.30@ 7.80 6. 7.15 6.80@ 7.40 6.40@ 7.25 amet & 
Hvy. wt. (250-290 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.55@ 7.50 690@ 7.40 5.75@ 6.75 640@ 7.00 5.90@ 6.75 BUTCHER STEERS. olson 
( .) gd-ch........... 5.75@ 6.75 6.10@ 7.00 523g 6.00 5.75@ 6.55 5.35@ 6.10 Up to 1,050 Ibs. ane | 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) a 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.65 4.35@ 5.40 4.50@ 5.35 ao: aes 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch... 6.50@ 7.15 7.00@ 7.50 .......... 6.50@ 7.25 7.15@ 7.40 a ee: TE 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.) 6.37-268 lbs. 7.35-221 Ibs. 5.98-281 Ibs. 6.92-235 Ibs. .......... Suly 9. a —_ Libby, | 
R Toronto .... $ 6.50 Brenn 
SUSTEERS (000-000 LBS): Montreal”: 625 ato RB nat 
8.50@ 8.85 8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 8.00@ 875 8.10@ 8.60 Calgary. a4 by 10% Wad PI 
7.75@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.35@ 8.10 amonton 6:25 6:00 HY vee DO 
1006 7.75 5.50@ 7.50 6.25@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.00 650@ 7.35 Prince Albert “= — x ‘Z 
5.25@ 7.00 4.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 6.25 4.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.50 xfoose Jaw ao 2 ‘a von 
Saskatoon 5.75 5.00 9.50 52,456 
8.25@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.50 8.10@ 8.60 VEAL CALVES. 
7.50@ 8.25 Poo 8.00 675@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.75 7.35@ 810 ‘Toronto ................ 675 $7.50 $1 
6.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.35 — yfontreal 7:00 ane ¥ , 
5.25@ 6.50 4.00@ 5.50 4.75@ 6.25 4.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.50 Winnipeg '.. 6.50 6.00 11.09 ey 
algary .... 7.25 Te 10, 
STEERS (1,100-1,300 LBS.) : Bdmonton 750 6.50 om keer 
Ladibstnh oak coecemcenee 7.50@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.50 7.25@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.35 nee Albert e : a conf 
en esierenpesonidens 10 TD 0G 725 650G 150 625@ 725 6.25@ 7.50 Moose Jaw 5.50 5.25 (bb —. 
Medi SeeEabas ober eek kee . 6.25@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.25 Saskatoon 5.00 4.00 8.00 Others 
STEERS (1,300-1,500 LBS.) : SELECT BACON HOGS. rotal 
F , vis soe ities ae icin 7 — a), MMOD past scale pee sua $9.85 $9.75 $12.95 
FE eee 7.25@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.85 
WME Koka ssxesox RRS he 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.75 6.35@ 7.15 Winnipeg * 222200220220 "2.00 "S30 18% 
s EE 454 3. Gan a wR oe . om 11, 
HEIFERS (550-850 LBS.): Edmonton ............. 8.75 8.50 is 
sevecseccccses 8.00@ 8.75 8.00@ 9.25 7.75@ 8.25 7.50@ 8.25 7.25@ 8.25 Prince Albert .......... 8.70 8.20 1145 Armour 
Coccccvcccceccveccccecces 7.00@ 8.25 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.75 6.00@ 7.50 Moome JOQW ..cccccccces 8.70 8.20 11.55 Codahy 
ERC erat ater l Shook seas - 6.00@ 7:25 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 Saskatoon ......-....... 8.70 8.20 116 Dold 
MR otis ckaces 3.75@ 6.00 3.75@ 6.00 4.00@ 6.00 3.50@ 5.00 3.50@ 5. SA a, 
COWS: Toronto .....-s.eeeeee0+ $10.00 $9.50 $145 =. 
<2. i eek sce eaebeaen inn >= 00@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.25 5.25@ 6.25 4.50@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.25 ~ fontrea eer ereees see . . 13.50 Eagle 
| tes a ek ohio mine bs 4.25@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.75 4.25@ 5.25 3.75@ 4.75 4.00@ 4.75 ee : . eed by~4 11.00 Co., 5 
ke ccchacons 3 38@ 425 3200 425 3:25@ 425 275@ 3-75 3.0r@ 4.00 Ealgary - 2 300 0CtCORE —_ 
Low cutter and cutter........ 2. 3.25 1.50@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.25 1.50@ 2.75 2.00@ 3. Prince albert a 700 7 hi. c 
oose Jaw ... - 7, 7. 10.00 Nagle 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): _. Saskatoon ....... - “7.50 7.00 = 11.50 1,012 
4.75 4.509 5.25 3.75@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.25 4.10@ 4.75 metal 
4.65 2.75@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.35 2.25@ 3.50 3.25@ 4.25 —_@— 
8.00 6.00@ 7.50 6.00@ 7 5.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED. 
7.00 4.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.50 4.00@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 Classification of livestock slaughtered Armou 
6.00 2.75@ 4.00 3.00@ 2:50@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.00, 2 sone 
in April, 1981, based on reports from Seects 
6.50 6.00@ 8.75 5.50@ 7.50 5.00@ 7.00 4.00@ 5.00 Packers representing nearly 75 per cent => 
* 5.00 3.00@ 6.00 3.00@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 4.00 of the total federal inspected slaughter, Krey 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: as reported by the U. S. Department — 
LAMBS: of Agriculture, with comparisons: wit 
(90 Ibs. down)—Gd-ch......... 7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.00 o 
Medium ..... Aeee secccces Sioa 7.50 5 Soa 7.00 5.00@ 6.75 5.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 7.00 —Cattle——-  ——Hogs—— ene Not 
(All weights)—Common ...... 4.50@ 5.75 3.50@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 5.25 4.00@ 5.75 “ hogs a 
YEARLING WETHERS: ee me 3 ge 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 4.00@ 6.75 3.25@ 6.25 3.50@ 5.50 3.50@ 5.50 2.75@ 6.00 2 Sp & 5 & z 
. L o 22 @f8 Be 22 
EWES: 3 Be sh & &§ 85 BE Swift 
(90-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. .... 2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 3.00 2.00@ 3,00 2.00@ 3.00 S$ @£ 6% 8 & &2 SE Armon 
(All weights) —Oul-com Loo@ 2.00 LOO@ 175 100@ 2.00 L00@ 2:00 _ 1880 Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pot. Pet [fers 
wi -CO) s . ° . . 5 ° e P J . e y . 
— _ Jan, 46.39 50.04 3.57 52.21 47.27 .52 91.70 8.30 Tota 
ie TS SS eee ee eee th 
LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. Beef Steers Sold at Chicago Out of First Hands ‘apr’ 53:17 43.03 3.80 49.13 50.00 .87 95.30 4.70 
‘ for Slaughter, Weighted Average: May ‘56.02 40.14 3.84 47.85 51.46 .69 98.22 6.78 
Prices of meat animals at Chicago Choice and prime..... 7.88 7.76 11.28 June 54.56 40.88 4.56 43.43 55.88 .69 92.90 7.10 Cudahy; 
é To RE sea See 7.20 10.14 July 57.94 88.39 3.67 38.83 60.48 .69 95.42 4.58 Armou 
for the week ending July 11, as com- Medium ..0.... 000.0. 6.89 8.66 9.20 Aug. 57.49 38.17 4.34 85.83 04.12 “55 94.02 5.08 Swift 
° ° DOMMMEOM ccccccccccces e A ept. . ¥ ¥ é .51 93. Sni 
pared with the previous week and the Average all grades... 7.45 7.19 9.84 Oct 47.92 48.47 3.61 46.47 52.89 4 94.00 bal Shippe 
‘Ov. e \ 5 le . . * 
eapibscpa ob hae are a, HOGS. Dec. 48.82 47.48 3.70 52.70 46.91 39 92.77 7.28 te 
offici . S. Bureau Ti- Light weight (160-180 Ibs.) : ee 
lel _ Good ‘and choice... 7.84 «= «7.18 —s«9.72— AY. «G1.84 44.88 8.78 47.65 51.77 .08 93.04 6.08 
cultural Economics as follows: (180-200 Ibs.) : 1931. 
seek Week Week Good and choice...... 7.47 7.24 9.72 Jan. 50.88 45.91 3.28 55.45 44.20 85 94.94 5.08 
uly ll, July 4, July 12, é eb. 52. .86 3.17 55. 40d 00 4. 
ee an SSS eee: ; Mar. 53.14 43.86 3.00 54.72 44.75 53 95.24 4.76 Maree 
SLAUGHTE +0 goe ne aagutamianta —_ 7.23 9.67 ‘Apr. 56.80 40.12 3.08 52.10 47.34 156 92.22 7.18 — 
U R CATTLE AND VEALERS. (220-250 Ibs.): ers 
Steers (900-1,100 Ibs.) : Good and choice...... 7.32 7.04 9.47 —_—e—_ Tots 
Choice . -$ 8.48 $ 8.30 $11.58 Heavy weight (250-290 lbs.) : : 
Good ... . 7.82 7.50 10.40 Good and choice...... 6.85 6.63 9.25 U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. one 
Medium 6.80 6.62 9.30 (290-350 Ibs.) : ; ug 
Common 5.80 5.60 7.50 Good and choice...... 6.18 5.97 9.04 Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
(1,100-1,300 Ibs.) : Packing sows (275-500 Ibs.) : i i ing the 
Ey eae 8.08 7.95 11.40 Medium and good..... 5.05 4.78 14 *pection at werd centers during Cudab 
= 1 eae 7.28 7.05 10.82 packer and shipper purchases: week ended Friday, July 10, 1931: Jacob 
(1,300-1,500 Ibs.) : Average weight, Ibs... 255 257 256 Week Cor. U. D. 
SS ee 7.68 7.58 11.28 Average cost ........ $6.39 $617 $ 8.96 ended Prey. week, — 
SNE Tadawsssexcocses 7.08 6.78 10.10 Hogs, Federally Inspected Slaughter at Nine July 10. week. 1930. Fred ° 
Heifers (550-850 Ibs.) : Markets, Head: Chicago ign a 72,177 96,158 119,084 
Ee eae 7.92 7.80 10.65 268,846 359,820 368,214 Kansas City, Kan. ...... , , ‘ Tot: 
4 UMN 6 Scaiincaees dS aaea 43,687 59,326 58,747 
ME esoroncoes ee i SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS. *East St. Louis...2.....: 36,319 36,833 41, save 
ook. i" . . Lambs (90 Ibs. down): INE oo a 3s.s oc s\c'a's 00 0 4% 26,623 39,600 ef 
ws: Good and choice...... 7.51 7.39 2094 Gb. Bal occccvccccvsece . 27,248 36,208 31, 106 
ne al EERE 5.20 4.88 8.58 (90 Ibs. down): St. Joseph .........+0e0s 43,009 16,190 18.08 
RE OE a 4.55 4.20 7.65 Mediu ° 6.18 6.08 9.55 Indianapolis .............\11,070 15,225 bgt Swift 
Common and medium. 3.75 3.50 6.08 pwes (90-120 Ibs.) : oHer es : , . New York and J. C..... 17,042 20,110 24, ‘Arno 
Vealers (milk-fed) : Medium-choice ....... 2.42 1.82 3.12 SOS Se ea ...268,846 359,820 368,214 par 
Good and choice ..... 7.95 6.52 11.80 (120-150 Ibs.): —. 
MN Scntasccadesas 6.62 5.30 10.20 Medium-choice ....... 2.05 1.45 2.75 *Includes St. Louis, Mo. Tot 
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July 18, 1981. 


enters for the week ended Saturday, 


with comparisons, are reported to 


National Provisioner as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. 
armour and Co.......... 4,913 2,385 
Sulit & CO... -..seceeeee 4,768 1,839 
Wilson & CO........-eeee 4,484 3,421 
yorris & Co............. 1,814 851 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co.. 1,848 441 
G. Hammond Co...... 2,149 671 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 389 
Brennan Packing e., 


Hart, ..-- hogs; Independent Packing 

hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 342 

Food Products Corp., .... 
. hogs; Agar Packing Co., 
. hogs. 


" potal: Cattle, - ees calves, 6,951; 


52,456; sheep, 51,7 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Hogs. 











Onk OO. as. s.caes 2,521 1,297 
ay eee 2,111 963 
Fowler Pkg. Co.......... 473 

OE i rer 1,583 563 
Qwift & CO.........eeeee 2,623 2,574 
BE EE OO. soc cccswcee 2,310 1,501 
BID occ c sees cccsesces 1,230 465 

| CRESS re rer 12,851 7,363 

OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. 

eR D8. é<sixvkiaws 6,364 13,613 
aaahy Pkg. Co. .. 4,425 12,724 
Dold Pkg. Co..... ae : 
Morris & Co..........5.. 1,504 . 
ME He OO. occ cccceccces 5,415 9,911 
Others ...... ro re eos 29,688 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 15 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 


Co, 54 cattle; Mayerowich Pkg. Co., 1 


Pkg. Co., 73 cattle; J. Rife Pkg. ae 


4 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 34 cattle; So. 


Pas, “oo yg cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 272 ae 
Nagle Co., 464 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 


102. a4 Wilson & Co., 632 cattle. 


Total cattle, 21,455; hogs, 77,469; sheep, 38,068. 


ST. LOUIS. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Armour and Co..... 2,183 618 2,797 











rr 1,556 1,258 2,055 

Morris & Co........ cass 302 
Bast Side Pkg. Co.. 524 16 45 3438 
American Pkg. Co.. 68 133 2,675 
Krey Pkg. Co...... 
“Sear 4,560 2,213 22,786 
GEIB cc cccccccccce t 

Rr 11,558 4,981 47,435 


Not including 3,835 cattle, 1,621 calves, 


hogs and 2,425 sheep bought direct. 





ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Switt & Co... cece 2,174 515 6,210 
Armour and Co..... 2,956 520 6,785 
EEE wesccccccccce 1,745 433 17,710 
FE Sa - 6,875 875 "1,468 20,705 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Ri 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 2,174 82 »732 
Armour and Co...... 2,584 75 i’ "726 
ft ET ES 1,966 83 6,111 
BR Bros... ..cece ie co38 rrr 
| ee 3,502 13 17,571 
 _ Sor 45 63 
| Sr 10,458 298 47,203 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Morris & Co. ...... 842 395 629 
Wilson & Co. ...... 780 507 612 
BE oo scecss bes 142 48 587 
SUS oss ic ea sisi eins a : 1,764 950 1,828 


Not including 139 cattle, 807 hogs and 57 calves 


bought direct. 








WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 331 156 760 
Jacob Dold Pkg. Co. 288 10 ©4518 
D. Beef Co....... 39 pare sen 
Dunn Osterta 2 
Keefe- we 1Stourgeon. 35 ree 
nS 298 
id vin ska. 798 166 =«1,571 
geet Potions 157 cattle and 2,007 hogs 
DENVER 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Swift & Co. ....... 955 97 1,659 
Armour and Co. .... 773 110 ~=—:11,158 
53 1,140 


Blayney-Murphy Co. 351 Ff : 
oS 1,101 107 =: 1,485 


cs assccce ce 3,180 367 95,442 








PACKERS’ PURCHASES — 


purchases of livestock by packers at P 


5,730 hogs; Miller . 


hogs; Hy rade 
hogs; Roberts & 
4,752 hogs; others, 
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ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2, por 2, _— 10,045 1,445 


8,544 14,966 2,182 
127 6 
35 12,375 

6,695 37,384 3,633 


MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,131 3,112 5,995 1,009 





























R. Gumz & Co...... 120 119 166 62 
Armour and Co..... 340 1,513 Can eid 
oe Ean 172 38 246 11 
EES eee 210 420 94 423 
eer eee 1,973 5,202 6,501 1,505 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ee a Se 3 pee: 241 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 1,149 260 5,062 3,665 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 17 168 1,363 nae 
A  : Pkg. Co.. 6 svn 258 
eper. 2. Ge. .... anes 1,973 
a Sunder Pkg. Co.. 4 eek. ee ‘aye 
J. Schlachter & Sons 141 294 eae 196 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 20 <ees 2,087 owas 
John F. Stegner.... 138 245 aan 250 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 9 ee 471 meee 
WEN Scactaecceiic 733 490 682 674 
OE nticic bee cale 2,217 1,463 13,103 5,026 


Not including 1,638 cattle, 101 calves, 6,334 
hogs and 2,399 sheep bought direct. 








INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,100 523 4,407 1,214 
Armour and Co. .... 235 111—s11,725 59 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 479 43 ti 
Hilgemeier Bros..... 5 cose §=6a, OD ones 
Pl 118 40 202 10 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 2 ones 264 ones 
Riverview Pkg. Gass. 225. cee 132 
Meier Pkg. Co,...... 128 9 275 
ind. Prov. Oe...... 34 16 178 
Maass Hartman .... 24 21 even 
Art Wabuits ....... 9 43 are 40 
Hoosier Abt. Co. 32 ease 
rrr 493 a 648 17, 099 4,232 
CE eeutisensdaus 783 __166 241 = 1,388 
UE eau wesc a bres 3,464 “2,619 25,493 7,387 
RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for weex ended July 11, 1931, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
July 11. week. 1930. 


Chicago ...... - 34,083 19,930 26,686 






Kansas City 

















maha , 17,350 
St. Louis 15,393 13,841 10,245 
St. Joseph 6,875 4,217 ,58: 
Sioux City - 10,458 11,025 14,839 
Oklahoma” City oe z 1,24 2,855 
WEE dy as bards yn desc 955 885 1,212 
pte Cntidarnwds 0 sate tae 3,180 1,679 2,110 
awe nin ¢ 00004 4vk ey 8,391 8,372 9,404 
Pee ce 1,973 1,757 2,180 
Indianapolis ............ hr 4,914 4,608 
a ee 3,855 2,308 3,022 

OE Ses bev evavtweedors 121,122 100,929 124,672 

HOGS 

a... ae enecer brett 52,456 45,041 58,677 
pS aera 7,363 9,372 19,040 
WS kins? sess da eciea w 77,469 75,078 88,989 
Be CRS Re ae 79,857 42,173 18,457 
Bs ER. Sav acccuvenaws 20,705 20, 29,46 
I ee ar 47,203 44,322 57,283 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,635 2,709 2,974 
| Sere eee 3,578 5,207 4,529 
ED ctw hgess oA 0Sbawss 5,442 3,891 5,070 
i ME sibs veeecseete kn 37,384 35,981 8, 
Milwaukee .............. 6,501 6,733 1,747 
pO eee ee» 40,148 28,122 
MEUM a's bee duns said 19,487 15,278 13,857 

Eee 360,030 346,776 372,861 
CR a coeniucd cuccénuas 24,254 41,608 
Kansas City 15,563 20,129 











ee ere 23,396 1, 
St. Louis 34,343 15,828 
St. Joseph 16,112 32,014 

Sioux City 22,660 6. 
ee eg City 863 1,134 
AS STR Saeee FEN 9 742 
Denes Maa sidvain a ¢ Waseca 1,340 12,061 
OS See eee 3,633 3,023 4,021 
Milwaukee .. ‘ 5 1,295 1,518 
Indianapolis 10,941 5,979 
Cincinnati 18,289 14,259 
WEN Cod 0a eo eed wane 169,219 172,982 197,397 


—--— fe 
CANADA LIVE CATTLE EXPORTS. 


Canadian exports of live cattle dur- 
ing May totaled 3,529 head of which 
2,304 went to Great Britain, 672 to the 
United States and 553 to other coun- 
tries. 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 


Hogs. Sheep. 


Mon., July 6. ga 12,025 








Tues., July 7. 206 611,175 
Wed., July 8 508 388 
Thurs., July 16,146 13,162 
Fri., July 10 18,422 5, 
Sat., July 11 ,000 

This week ...... 107,198 56,256 
Previous week wae 52,877 
Year ago ........ 53,490 


Two years ago...47,084 10,460 150. 974 75,581 
Total receipts for month and year to July 11, 
with comparisons: 
——July—- --- Year—— 
19381. 1930. 1931. 1930. 











Cattle ...... 55,306 63,406 1,117,923 1,104,225 

Calves ...... 10,758 13,701 298,780 318,807 

MM cw taant 143,411 204,300 4,173,302 4,222,857 

GED oducves 87,766 87,852 2,083,985 2,041,571 
SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., July 6..... 5,258 1 7,075 618 

See 15 4,933 3,241 

eae 4,198 3,354 

1,803 13 4,423 3,341 

950 28 5,436 788 

100 aeee 1,200 100 

13,366 57 27,265 11,442 

11,880 19,993 1,748 

Year ago ........ 635 201 37,102 8,470 

Two years ago...10,945 241 25,224 5,966 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
wets ented Sty 33.0 958 ce $ 2.15 $ 7.00 


Previous week ..... 7.25 6.25 1.35 6.70 
TD: 2 veces -» 1040 9.00 2.85 10.40 
29 . - 14.85 11.45 6.00 14.55 
1928 -. 15.05 10.70 5.75 15.90 
927 - 12.00 9.10 5.90 14.40 





1 ; : 
a aN 319.70 18.380 5.75 14.55 
Ay. 1926-1930.....$12.40 $10.70 $ 5.25 $13.95 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, — ag sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Y: 








ones Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week no apd 11.... 27,700 79,600 


44,800 

19.621 77.258 51,129 

. 35,689 99,507 45,020 

36,139 125,750 69,615 

‘ 64,085 

WOOT cicncccccccoccccssss Q6AGR BIGGER GLLOWE 
*Saturday, July 11, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights — tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparison 





No. nail ——Prices—— 
Rec'd. Wet. Top. Avg. 


*Week ended July 11.107,200 256 $7.70 $ 6.35 





Trevious week ....... 97,251 256 7.60 6.25 
p | Re rrere ee ree 136,604 255 10.00 9.00 
EE CASAN entns eee eee 150,974 256 12.40 11.45 
er re 140,512 238 11.65 10.70 
sce wedeseseeeasa 147,393 248 10.65 9.10 

THD cccccccvecctccece 112,628 257 15.00 13.90 
Av. 1926-1930.......187,600 251 $11.95 $10.70 





*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended July 11, 1931, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended July I11..........cecececcceces 72177 
PYO@VIOUS WOOK 2 cccccecncccnscccessccevcece 96,058 
DD ccc cacvcacstesetisnccdenveeseadine 119,034 
WORD. .ccccccccccccsccccececcces ebesdeveqused 139,255 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
July 16, 1931, were as follows: 





Week 
ended Prev 
July 16. week 
Packers’ purchases ............+- 52.456 45,041 
Direct tO packers... ...cccccccece 41,281 16,648 
Shippers’ purchases ...........+- 15,559 23,360 
WORE cence secsscvccccvesace 109,296 85,049 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 11, 1931: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Jersey City ........ 4,689 7,563 2,441 44,684 
Central Union ...... 2,859 511 9,440 
New York .......... 185 2,745 8, 556 2,243 
NEE sicesnscuce 7,733 10,819 10,997 56,367 
Previous week ...... 4,614 10,725 14,751 58,452 


Two weeks ago...... 8,000 14,029 13,453 61,651 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1931. 


Cattle. Hogs. 


Sheep. 
10,000 


2,200 
100 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha .... 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph . 


St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 300 


MONDAY, JULY 13, 1931. 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
maha 


St. Joseph 
gg City 

- Paul 
Me el City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver .. 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh . 
Cincinnati 
uffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1931. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


10,000 
3,000 
13,000 
3,700 
,000 


Chicago 
Kansas Cit 
Omaha 

St. Louis 

St. Joseph 
Sioux City 

St. Paul 
Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 


Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 300 
JULY 15, 
Cattle. 


WEDNESDAY, 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha . 


St. Joseph 
gy 3 a 


gE88 5 


go 
Bee 


- City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh . 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo .. 
Cleveland 
Nashville 


S2222SE25252 


THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1931. 


Cattle. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha ° 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph . 
Sioux City . 
St. Paul 
Oklahoma City” 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee .. 
Denver 
Louisville 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Nashville 100 


FRIDAY, JULY 17, 1931. 


Cattle. Hogs. 
Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Oklahoma City 
Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 
Denver 
Wichita 
Indianapolis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 


HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS. 


The adjustment committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on July 14, 
1931, fixed the following price differen- 
tials between basis grade and premium 
and discount grades of hides which may 
be delivered against Exchange con- 
tracts. These are effective July 15, 
1931, to prevail until further notice. 


Differentials are based on hides taken 
off in the United States and Canada 
in the non-discount months of July, Au- 
gust, and September, and on hides 
taken off in the Argentine in the non- 
discount months of December, Janu- 
ary, and February. 


Differentials on frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery from dock or ware- 
house, duty paid. 


FRIGORIFICO. 


Cents per pound. 

1.85 premium 

.45 premium 

-90 premium 

.60 premium 

PACKER. 

Heavy native steers................ No differential 
Ex. light native steers.............. No differential 
Heavy native cows 1.00 discount 
Heavy butt branded steers -50 discount 
Heavy Colorado steers.............. 1.00 discount 
Heavy Texas steers -50 discount 
Light Texas steers 1.00 discount 
Ex. light Texas steers 1.50 discount 
Branded cows 1.50 discount 


PACKER TYPE. 


Branded cows and steers 
Native cows and steers.... 


Je 
INDIANA DISEASE FREE. 


Indiana has joined the honor roll of 
states which are practically free from 
bovine tuberculosis. The entire state 
was designated as a modified accred- 


1.50 discount 
-50 discount 


_ ited area on July 1 by the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. This result was 
achieved through the testing of ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 cattle from which 
about 30,000 reactors were removed. 
The state continues to be a modified 
accredited area for three years, sub- 
ject to extension of the period upon 
evidence that the disease has not re- 
appeared. 

Indiana cattle owners can now ship 
their animals interstate without addi- 
tional tuberculin test, and have the 
benefits and satisfaction derived from 
tuberculosis free herds. 


—-—— 
NETHERLANDS HOG SLAUGHTERS 


Hog slaughters in the Netherlands 
during the first quarter of 1931 totaled 
420,400 head approved for domestic 
consumption. These hogs were killed in 
abattoirs and on farms. In the same 
period there were slaughtered 241,800 
hogs to be diverted to bacon curing 
purposes. The latter figure compares 
with 209,700 in the same period of 1930. 

—~ Je 


WANT LOWER CATTLE TARIFF. 


Application for a decrease in the 
duty on live cattle has been made by 
the Lancester Livestock Exchange, 
Lancaster, Pa., to the United States 
Tariff Commission. 


July 18, 193) 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
the number of livestock slaughtered at th the 
yu, 


= 


lowing centers for the week ended Jul 
with comparisons: 


ii 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha .... 


Sioux City 
Wichita 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Sioux City 

Wichita 

Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 

Denver 


Chicago 
Kansas City 


Philadelphia 

Indianapolis 

New York & Jersey City. 
Oklahoma City 

Cincinnati 

Denver 
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CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT, 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 11, 1931, were 5,661; 
000 lbs.; previous five days, 3,131,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,652,000 
lbs.; from January 1 to July 11 this 
year, 109,246,000 lbs.; same period a 
year ago, 108,815,000 lbs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 11, 1931, were 
7,885,000 Ilbs.; previous five days, 
5,757,000 lbs.; same week last year, 
2,551,000 lbs.; from January 1 to July 
11 this year, 91,217,000 lbs.; same 
period a year ago, 91,996,000 Ibs. 

a 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 11, 1931: 
Week ended New York. Boston. 


July 11, 1931 
July 3, 1 
June 27, 
June 20, 198i 


To date, 1931..... 433,072 
July 12, 1930 
July 5, 1930 


To date, 1930.. 


HIDE FUTURES ON THE TICKER 


New York Hide Exchange ticker 
service was inaugurated in Chicg on 
July 18. This service was exte 
from New York, where hide future hf 
tations have been given on the ti 
since the organization of the a 
in 1928. The increased interest In 
hide futures market by Chicago dealers 
prompted the service in Chicago, it #8 
stated. 
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July 18, 1931. 


Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market continues firm, with a fairly 
active trade during the week, around 
55,000 hides being moved by all pack- 
ers. Trading was mostly in mixed June- 
July take-off. Branded hides were in 
demand early in the week and fair 
quantities were taken by tanning shoe 
manufacturers and sole leather inter- 
ests, at prices steady with previous 
week. Heavy native cows, which are 
in demand at this season for uphol- 
stery leather, sold at a half-cent ad- 
vance. Interest spread later to native 
steers, which moved in a good way. 

The Exchange market sagged off dur- 
ing the middle of the week, with the 
result that the usual demand for hides 
for Exchange purposes at a premium 
over the tanner market was somewhat 
lacking. However, prices recovered on 
the Exchange late in the week, and 
there were numerous inquiries for 
straight July take-off for Exchange pur- 
poses, these hides carrying no seasonal 


discount. 

About 21,300 June-July native steers 
moved mid-week to tanners at 12c, 
steady; one packer declined this figure 
and is reported to have booked some 
to private tanning account; late this 
week, 700 Julys sold for Exchange pur- 
poses at 12%c. Extreme native steers 
last sold at 12c, and this is bid for 
straight Julys. 

About 6,000 June-July butt branded 
steers moved early at 12c, and 7,000 
June-July Colorados at 11%c, both 
steady; good demand for these descrip- 
tions. About 3,000 heavy Texas steers 
sold early at 12c, and a few light Texas 
steers at 1144c, both steady. Extreme 
light Texas steers quotable at 11c. 

Two cars June-July heavy native 
cows sold to tanners at 11%4c, or %c 
advance; some St. Pauls offered at 12c. 
Light native cows quiet early and avail- 
able to tanners at 12c, last trading 

rice; later, bidding 12¢ for straight 
ulys for Exchange purposes, with 
12%c asked. About 16,000 branded 
cows, including 5,000 straight Junes 
with balance June-Julys, sold at llc, 
steady, to tanners. 

Native bulls last sold at 7c for Junes; 
car offered at 8c. Branded bulls quoted 
6@7e, nom. 

South American market rather quiet 
this week. Last sale 4,000 River Plate 
steers at $34.25, equal to 115éc, cif. 
New York, as against same gold price 
equal to 12-3/16c paid last week, differ- 
} accounted for by exchange fluctua- 

ons. 


SMALL PACKER HIDES—Two 1o- 
cal small packers sold their July pro- 
ductions, about 10,000 hides, at the close 
of last week, at 12c for all-weight na- 
tive steers and cows and lic for 
branded. Productions of a few outside 
Plants still unsold. As reported last 
week, local small packer association 
moved bulk of their July hides late last 
Week; two cars July light native cows 
= ae week at 11%c, around mid- 


COUNTRY HIDES.—Country hide 
market steady, and a shade firmer 
toward close of week. All-weights, 48 
lb. av., quoted 8@8%4c, selected, deliv- 
fred, top asked. Heavy steers and cows 





quoted 7%2c paid recently, some asking 
8c. Buff weights could be sold at 8c, 
with some talking up to 9c. Good 
25/45 Ib. extremes sold at 942@10c for 
couple cars; good demand at 10c, se- 
lected, with up to 11c talked. Bulls last 
sold at 5c, flat. All-weight branded 
quoted 7@7'%c, flat, less Chicago 
freight. 

CALFSKINS.—Some trading will be 
necessary to definitely establish market 
on packer calfskins. Last sale of June 
ordinary run was at 1l6c, while selected 
points moved later at 19c; quoted 
17@18c, nom., for ordinary run, with 
offerings of June held at 18c or better. 

Chicago city calf quoted in a nominal 
way at 12@13c for 8/10 lb., and 16@ 
17c for 10/15 lb.; offerings reported 
liberal at top of range. Straight 8/15 
Ib. outside cities quoted 14@14%c; 
mixed cities and countries around 
12%c; straight countries 10%@l1lc. 
Chicago city light calf and deacons 
around $1.00 nom., up to $1.25 talked. 

KIPSKINS.—Packer June native kips 
quoted 1344@14c nom., with 15c paid 
recently for selected points and offer- 
ings held at 15c. 

Chicago city kipskins around 12%c, 
nom.; outside cities around 12c; mixed 
cities and countries, 11@11'4¢; straight 
countries, 10@10%éc. 

Packer regular May slunks last sold 
at 80c; hairless, 25@30c, nom. 

HORSEHIDES.—Horsehides continue 
quiet. Choice city renderers quoted 
$3.25@3.75; mixed city and country 
lots, $2.50@3.00; straight countries, 
$2.00@2.25. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts quoted 
9@10c per lb. for full wools. One big 
packer sold shearlings at 50c for No. 
1’s, 2744c for No. 2’s; some No. 1’s sold 
in another direction at 55c, and No. 2’s 
at 30c; fresh clips quoted 15c; active 
demand for good quality shearlings and 
supplies light. Last trading in summer 
pickled skins at Chicago reported at 
$3.387% for June skins, just as they run; 
some quoting market $3.25@3.50, while 
sellers ask up to $3.75@4.00. Market 
at New York, where skins run less 
ribby, quoted $3.75@4.25, top last re- 
ported paid. Small packer lamb pelts 
sold at 45c for a car; some talking up 
to 50c. 

PIGSKINS.—No demand for No. 1 
strips for tanning and quoted 3@5c, 
nom. Fresh frozen gelatine stocks 
quoted 2c per lb., Chicago, for prompt, 
2%c for future shipment. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES.—Two packers sold 
half their July productions this week 
at full Chicago prices, native steers at 
12c, butt branded steers 12c, and Colo- 
rados 11%c; others still holding, and 
market appears firm on this basis. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Buyers are slow 
to pay any advances in the country 


market. Mid-western extremes could 
be sold at 10c, and buff weights around 


8c, with sellers talking %@ic higher-.: 


CALFSKINS.— Calfskin - market 
about unchanged. Some 5-7’s sold early 
at $1.10@1.15; the 7-9’s ‘are: quoted 
$1.50@1.60, as to cities.and packers; 
9-12’s quoted $2.835@2.37%. Veal kips, 
12/17 lb., quoted $2.50@2.60, nom. ,” 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, July 11, 1931—Close: July 
11.10n; Aug. 11.50n; Sept. 12.00 sale; 
Oct. 12.45n; Nov. 12.90n; Dec. 13.30 
sale; Jan. 13.60n; Feb. 13.90n; Mar. 
14.15@14.20; Apr. 14.40n; May 14.65n; 
June 14.99 sale. Sales 17 lots. 

Monday, July 13, 1931—Close: July 
10.85n; Aug. 11.25n; Sept. 11.75@ 
11.85; Oct. 12.15n; Nov. 12.55n; Dec. 
12.95@18.00; Jan. 13.25n; Feb. 13.60n; 
Mar. 13.84@13.86; April 14.10n; May 
14.30n; June 14.65@14.75. Sales 46 
lots. 

Tuesday, July 14, 1981—Close: July 
10.65n; Aug. 11.05n; Sept. 11.55n; Oct. 
11.95n; Nov. 12.85n; Dec. 12.75 sale; 
Jan. 18.05n; Feb. 13.40n; Mar. 13.683@ 
18.65; Apr. 13.90n; May 14.10n; June 
14.85@14.50. Sales 54 lots. 

Wednesday, July 15, 1931—Close: 
July 10.35n; Aug. 10.75n; Sept. 11.20 
sale; Oct. 11.65n; Nov. 12.05n; Dec. 
12.45 sale; Jan. 12.75n; Feb. 13.10n; 
Mar. 13.35 sale; Apr. 18.65n; May 
13.90n; June 14.15@14.25. Sales 96 
lots. 

Thursday, July 16, 1981—Close: July 
10.60n; Aug. 11.00n; Sept. 11.85@11.45; 
Oct. 11.85n; Nov. 12.25n; Dec. 12.70 
sale; Jan. 18.00n; Feb. 13.35n; Mar. 
13.62@13.65; Apr. 13.90n; May 14.15n; 
June 14.40b. Sales 23 lots. 

Friday, July 17, 1931—Close: July 
10.85n; Aug. 11.25n; Sept. 11.60@11.75; 
Oct. 12.10; Nov. 12.50n; Dec. 12.95 sale; 
Jan. 13.25n; Feb. 13.60n; Mar. 13.88b; 
Apr. 14.15n; May 14.40n; June 14.70@ 
14.85. Sales 65 lots. 


ed 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 17, 1931, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
July 17 week, 1930. 
Spr. nat. 

ere 13 @13%4n 13 @13%n 144 @15n 
Hvy. nat. 

a Ue 12 @12%b 12 bh 13% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. 12 12b 13% 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

Ce @12 @12 1344 
Hvy. Col. strs. @11% @11% 13 
Ex-light Tex. 

 . eeere 11 @lin 11 
Brnd’d cows. 11 11 11 
Hvy. nat. cows 11% 11 11% 
Lt. nat. cows.12 12% 12 12% 11% 
Nat. bulls ..7 @%7% 7 7% 8 8i4n 
Brnd’d bulls. 6 6% 6 6%n 7 744n 
Calfskins ...17 18n 16 19 19 
Kips, nat....13%4@15 138%@15 174% @18n 
Kips, ov-wt..124%@13n 12%@138n 1544n 
Kips, brnd’d.10 @10%n 10 10%4n 14n 
Slunks, reg... ‘@80 @1.25 
Slunks, hris. .25 30 25 @30 @2in 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. 12 12b en 
Branded .. 11b 11 
Nat. bulls @ 7n 6%4@ 7 8n 
Brnd’d bulls @ 6n 54@ 6 in 
Calfskins ...14 @lin 14 lin 17 174n 
Po Fer @12%n 13 13%ax 154 @16n 
Slunks, reg.. @7 @7 ied 
Slunks, hris.. @25 @25 p20 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers . 74@ 8 7 g 7TY%yax g Tn 
Hvy. cows .. 74@ 8 7 Tax Tan 
We a eas ke 8 9 8 814n 8%@ 9n 
Extremes 10 11 9¥%@11 10%@1lin 
Balle ..cccee 5 5 5% 6n 
Calfskins ...10%@11 10%@11 13n 
Co eer 10 10% 10%@11 12n 
Light calf ...40 50 40 50 90 1.00 
Deacons .... 50 40 50 90 1.00 
*Shinks, reg,.25° @35 25 @35 50 @60 
»Stunks, hris.. 5 ae 5 10n 5 10 
»Hbrsehides ..2.00@3.75 2.00@3.75 3. 4.00 
; SHEEPSKINS. 
BR PRONE ok eect eas (ose eksete Vi tageawe 
Smi. . pkr. 
lambs ..... 45 50 go ance < 

Pkr. shearlgs.50 55 474@500 25 er 
Dry pelts .. 9 @10 9 @10 10 





O. R. Kresse, of the Swift New Zea- 
land Co., Ltd., Christ Church, N. Z., is 
a visitor in Chicago. 


Samuel Stretch, the well-known and 
genial authority on spices, was a busi- 
ness caller in the city this week. 


W. W. Krenning, secretary, St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
transacted business in Chicago this 
week. 


R. H. Daigneau, vice-president of the 
abattoir division, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., transacted business in 
Chicago this week. 


Carl F. Wehlner, vice-president and 
general manager, Indianapolis Abattoir 
Co., was in Chicago the latter part of 
the week on business. 

Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers, for the first four 
days of this week totaled 19,403 cattle, 
7,241 calves, 28,621 hogs, and 37,099 
sheep. 


Stanley Hess, of the beef department, 
and Ray Williams, of the by-products 
departments, E. G. James Co., provi- 
sion and by-products brokers, Chicago, 
returned from vacations in northern 
Wisconsin this week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 11, 1931, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 
1930. 
594,000 35408000 
3,292,000 3,067,000 5,755,000 

Word has been received in Chicago of 
the death last week of John J. Robin- 
son at Detroit, Mich. Mr. Robinson and 
his father, the late John J. Robinson, 
founded the Robinson Beef Co., which 
later became the Newton Beef Co., now 
operated by Swift & Co. 


Last wk. Prev. wk. 
Cured meats, Ibs...15,657,000 12,782,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.. .44,488,000 39. 
Lard, Ibs 


Warren H. Sapp, general manager of 
the Chicago plant of Armour and Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Illinois Manufacturers Cost Association, 
an organization of production, account- 
ing and cost experts affiliated with the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 


Carlos T. Mosso, superintendent of 
Matadero Frigorifico Mendoza, Godoy 
Cruz (Mendoza), Argentine, who is in 
this country on business and is espe- 
cially investigating rendering methods, 
was a caller at the offices of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER recently. 


The annual golf tournament of the 
employees in the general offices of the 
Cudahy Packing Co. was held at the 
Meadow Grove Country Club,on July 11. 
Eighteen holes were played. P.. W. 
Miller and P. E. Pendergast tied for 
iow gross. Low net went to A. C. Voss 
and J. F. Massie captured blind bogey. 
Miller and Pendergast will settle the 
office championship over 18 holes on 
July 18. 
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In the Good Old Days 


Under this heading will appear 
from time to time items about and 
reminiscences of veterans of the 
meat packing industry. Contribu- 
tions from “Old Timers” are in- 
vited. 























FIFTY YEARS WITH SAUSAGE. 


Fifty years in the sausage machinery 
plant, developing improved equipment 
for sausage-makers, is quite as remark- 
able a record as fifty years in the sau- 
sage room making sausage. A “gold 
star” sausage foreman could earn no 
more credit than the man who labored 
for half a century to make his work 
easier and better. 

On July 11, 1881, Andrew Winter, 
then just past 15 years of age, entered 
the employ of the late John E. Smith, 
who operated a small machine shop at 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. At that 
time the firm consisted of eight people 
—John E. Smith, his son Edwin R 
Smith, two machinists, a blacksmith 
and three apprentice boys. On July 11, 
1931, Mr. Winter celebrated 50 years 
of continuous service with the same 
company, now John E. Smith’s Sons 
Company, makers of the world-famous 
line of “Buffalo” sausage machines. In 
the half century that Mr. Winter has 
been in the company’s employ he has 
never been laid off, nor has he lost 
more than ten days’ time. 

Reminiscing on the many changes 
that have taken place both in the meth- 
ods of doing business, and in the equip- 
ment at the disposal of the workman in 
those early days, Mr. Winter said: 
~ “When I first started to work for 





HELPED TO BRING UP SAUSAGE. 


Andrew Winter has seen sausage- 
making methods’ deyeloped from _ the 
crude style of the ‘80s to the modern 
machine processing of today, and has 
hed a hand in the development. Begin- 
ning as a boy ot 15, after half a century 
he is active as superintendent of the 
John. E, Smith’s Sons Co. factory at Buf- 
faio, N.Y. 
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John E. Smith we had no electric lights, 
no telephones or other modern ¢oq. 
veniences which the worker 
seems to take for granted. We worl 
by the light of candles and kerosene 
lamps, and we obtained our power from 
a steam engine in the print shop located 
next door to our little factory. 

“At that time we were manufactuy. 
ing the old-style meat chopper with g 
steam engine attached, which even ip 
those days was a revolutionary change 
over the previous methods of cutti 
meat by hand with the old tree 
recker. I recall the many hours, days 
and weeks of toil and experimenting, 
when everyone in our little shop wag 
working on the few orders that came in, 
and at the same time striving to im- 
prove this first machine so that it would 
cut larger quantities of meat in legs 
time. 

“Later, we succeeded in perfecti 
the first chopper with a single throy 
crankshaft, and then the double throw 
crankshaft. Still later, the first meat 
mixing machine was ‘invented by Mr, 
Smith, and we all felt that our firm 
was accomplishing miracles in bringing 
out this machine. We were a proud lot, 
I can assure you. When we sold justa 
few machines a month it was considered 
mighty good business. 

“T recall distinctly working on many 
of these orders with Mr. Edwin R 
Smith, our present president. Mr, 
Smith would go out on the road and 
sell a machine and then come back to 
the shop and help us manufacture it. 
Finally, we developed our silent cutter, 
which was considered as great am 
achievement over the previous type of 
cutter as our first model had been over 
the hand method. That was thirty-five 
years ago, although the time has passed 















so quickly that it almost seems like 
yesterday.” 

Mr. Winter is still actively engaged 
in the production of the latest models of 
“Buffalo” machinery, which he has been 
helpful in developing to their present 
position in the field of sausage equip- 
ment in the United States as well as 
abroad. Today the little machine shop 
of eight people has grown to a large 
modern factory, employing over one 
hundred skilled workers. And _ the 
small boy who started to work just 0 
years ago, at the munificent salary of 
two dollars a week, is now in active 
charge of the factory, in which all the 
working years of his life have been 
spent, and which has been like home to 
him. 

fe 
ARMOUR PLANT CHANGES. 

H. O. Hogue, Fort Worth, has been 
placed in charge of the Omaha plant 
of Armour and Company, succeeding 
Ross Trullinger, transferred to Chi 
as assistant to vice-president E. 
Waterbury. A. A. Lund, formerly 
eral manager of the Milwaukee p 
is transferred to Fort Worth in the 
same capacity. K. V. Smith transferred 
from Denver to be general manager at 
Milwaukee. W. F. Lusk is appo 
plant manager in charge of all me 
chanical, motive power and construc 
tion departments of the Chicago plant 
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ARMOUR OUT OF STOCK YARDS. 


Sale by Armour and Company of IIli- 
nois of all remaining holdings by it or 
its subsidiaries in public stockyards 
market facilities to corporations owned 
respectively by Philip D. Armour, 
Lester Armour and their mother, Mrs. 
May Valentine, ‘has been approved by 
Justice Jennings Bailey of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 

These holdings consist of 59.5 per 
cent of the outstanding capital stock of 
the Jersey City Stockyards Co. and 30 
per cent of the outstanding capital 
stock of the General Stockyards Cor- 
poration. The latter, in turn, holds por- 
tions ranging from 4 to 36 per cent of 
the capital stock of seven different 
stockyards in the United States and 
Canada. A statement regarding the 
matter issued by the Department of 
Justice on July 15 is in part as follows: 

“The purchasers are the Stanmour 
Corporation, the Armforth Corporation, 
and the Valmay Corporation, each of 
which receives separately and not 
jointly an independent share in the 
holdings transferred. These three cor- 
porations are owned, respectively, by 
Philip Armour, Lester Armour, and 


ae emai 





their mother, Mrs. May L. Valentine. 


None of these parties holds any sub- 
stantial voting interest in the Armour 
packing business, and it is understood 
that representatives of that business 
now on the board of directors of the 
General Stockyards Corporation will 
withdraw. 

“The transfer removes any identity 
of business interest in the control of 
the stockyards involved and the opera- 
tion of the Armour business, and marks, 
therefore, an important step toward the 
final execution of the requirements of 
the packers’ consent decree of 1920.” 


coins ntasiose 
GEO. SCHLUDERBERG MEMORIAL. 


Ground was broken not long ago by 
the Maryland Tuberculosis Association 
for a memorial at the “Miracle House” 
at Claiborne, Md., which will be known 
as the George Schluderberg Memorial, 
in memory of the late George Schluder- 


berg. The bequest was made by pres- 
ident William F. Schluderberg and sec- 
retary Theodore E. Schluderberg of the 
William Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore packers. They are sons of 
the deceased. A sum sufficient to erect 
and maintain this building represents 
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JOHN R. LIVEZEY 
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a part of the fund of fifty thousand 
dollars created by the late George 
Schluderberg to be expended by his 
— sons along the lines suggested by 

im. 

The late Mr. Schluderberg was chair- 
man of the William Schluderberg-T. J. 
Kurdle Company. Born in Baltimore 
63 years ago, he began his business 
career at 16 years of age, when he 
entered the employ of the William 
Schluderberg Co., established by his 
father in 1855. In 1904 the business 
was transferred in its entirety to 
George Schluderberg, who in a few 
years developed it to a point where 
it had outgrown the facilities of the 
plant established by his father. Ten 
years ago the Schluderberg and Kurdle 
firms merged, building the present Ess- 
kay plant and forming one of the larg- 
est meat packing companies in the 
East. 

The memorial will take the form of 
a two story solarium, and will be made 
a part of the regular equipment of 
the “Miracle House,” which has been 
maintained for twelve years by the 
Maryland Tuberculosis Association as 
a tuberculosis preventorium for under- 
nourished and underprivileged children 
of Maryland who have been in contact 
with tuberculosis. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 





Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 
Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
July 16, 1931. 
REGULAR HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. tandard. Fancy. 
EP « sassaeases 14 15 16 
MN po ck ckGe in ie ist 
RS ae ae ae 13% 14% 15% 
SE skatcnende Ps 14 15 
10-16 range..... 13 eves cece 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. Sweet Pickled. 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
ST eee 13% 14% 14 
ED pases teks 13 14 14 
BPE “Sodoccccss 13 13% 14 
16-22 range..... 13 ecee eoce 


SKINNED HAMS. 
gmest Pickled. 
tandard. 











4 Fancy. 
~~ 
15 
14 
13 
12 
12 
11 
11 
i 
11 
Sweet Pickled. 
. sh. 
10: 11% 
10 11 
9 9% 
3 9 
8 9 
Cured. 
Dry 
8.P. Cured. 
15: 15% 
14 15 
13 13 
12 12 
ll 12 
11% 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 
Standard. Fancy. 
res sees coce 
SE isesceese 8% 10 a 
DD: sAyedase ae 8 9 bnas, 
DE agesosenes 8 38 
DE Sechsansee 7 9 1% 
30-35 7 2eue 
7 
7 


Extra short clears ......... 7%n 
Hxtra short ribs .......... 35-45 7%n 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 7 
Ce MEMES acvecsecnccdsece 46 6 
SE DEED sp nscvesbeeee ew Nenee 6 
Green square jowls .... 6% 
Green rough jowls 6 





PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


LE STREET 








FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JULY ll, 1931. 

















Open. High. Low. Close. 
BEET bs00 seed ie nome 7.85ax 
Aug. eee ja heceiias as 7.85n 
Sept 8.00 8.00 7.85 7.85ax 
Oct. ... 7.80 7.20 7.75 7.75 
Dec. ... 7.25 7.25 7.20 7.20ax 
CLEAR BELLIDS— 
re 8.12%4ax 
Aug. = 8.15n 
Ds Se aces 8.20ax 
MONDAY, JULY 13, 1931. 
LARD— 
.. Meee esse seee 7.65b 
are cos % aw 7.65n 
Sept. 7.35-40 7.72% 7.35 7.674%4ax 
Oct. ... 7.30 7.60 7.30 7.55 
Dec. ... 7.05 aca 7.05b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
BURY coe cove eene oese 8.00ax 
Be ake, sane ake wake 8.00n 
Sept. .. 8.00 onee cece 8.00 
TUESDAY, JULY 14, 1931. 
LARD— 
July ... 7.82% 7.82% 7.75 7.75 
eS o 00s 7.75n 
—. - 7.77%-80 7. 87% 7.75 7.75 
Oct. oes 7.624ax 
Dec. ... > 7.17% 7.17% 7.15— 7.15—ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
ES. 20 cose sve pecs 8.00n 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 15, 1931. 
LARD— 
ar tse CD 7.70 7.60 7.60 
— > 7.70 7. 7 7.60 7.62% 
Oct, ‘... 7.45 7.50 7.45 7.50 
Dec. ... 7.12% 7.12% 7.02% 7.02%ax 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ... 7.87% cece ones 7.87% 
MB. sia save aie eens 7.87 4gax 
Bes ne. wens pink bake, 7.87 ax 
THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1931. 
LARD— 
July 7.80 7.70 7.80 
Aug. shin esas 7.80n 
Sept 7.85 7.70 7.82% 
Oct. ... 3.70 7.75 7.70 7.75 
Dec. ... 7.17% 7.25 7.17% 7.25b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
 . RSESS ° sane soe 7.8744n 
BEE... soe vase os0% gout 7.874on 
WE. cc cove ovece sewe 7.8744n 
FRIDAY, JULY 17, 1981. 
LARD— 
July ... 7.85 7.90 7.85 7.87% 
AMZ. 00 cece cose cece 7.87%4n 
Sept. .. 7.90 7.92% 7.85 7.92%4ux 
Oct. ... 7.90 7.90 7.72% ee 
Dec. ... 7.50 7.50 7.30 7.3874%4b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
TARY nce cove pase: 7.8744n 
ADB. 000 cece coos 7.8744n 
Ss: 00 bhns eens 7.95b 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. 
ANIMAL OILS. 
Prime edible lard oil........ 11% 
Headlight burning oil 9 
me winter st ed 8% 
Extra winter strained. 8% 
Extra lard oil.......... 8 
Mixtra No. L...cccccccccccsccce 7% 
a 1 sO0OCC ESC CoS sesceces Sbeskees 7% 
Acidiess tallow oil..................... 6 
. C. Weatsloot. .....cccccsccces 14 
Oe CE. Orr 10 
Special neatsfoot oil............. aewad 8 
SEE EEE Wilvnc ccc csvevccwsetiec 7 
arr 7 
Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
about 50 gals. each. ices are for oil in beara ls. 
COOPERAGE. 
4 pork barrels, black iron ,beees- $1.40 42 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.47% 150” 
Ash pork ee galv. iron hoops. . * 4 1.62 
White oak ham tierces............. 2.45 2.47 
Red tard Hato. oseecssse sess LORY 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.17% 








July 18, 193], 
CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 
July 1S "SL Cor. wk, 1908 
»* r. wk., 
No. No. Ni No. No. No. No, 
7 » &| 2. oe 
Rib roast, hvy. end.28 27 16 35 30 # 
Rib roast, lt. end.. 4 28 #18 45 35 
Chuck roast ....... 16612 32 27] w 
Steaks, round . 4 30 18 60 50 4% 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.30 30 20 50 40 OB 
Steaks, rterhouse.40 38 20 60 45 2% 
Steaks, seseeeed 24 16 28 2 
Beef stew, chuck...15 14 10 2 2 
Corned briskets, 
boneless .........23 21 28 24 18 
Corned plates ...... 9 9 6 20 18 19 
Corned rumps, bnis.22 22 15 25 22 1g 
Lamb. 
ee cccccceee 122 35 33 
Soccceseecneese 26 12 36 4 
nl sabansess os 15 10 22 15 
Chops, shoulders... .25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin 40 25 50 % 
Mutton. 
7 26 ee 
ee 14 Bi 
12 ee 16 oe 
aan rib and loin... .22 ve 35 “ 
Pork. 
bette 28 28 30 
: 27 27 @28 
20 24 @26 
i 17 22 
ps 30 30 
Shoulders : ee | 16 20 @22 
BEE 60 s0ccccece coccccene 20 24 126 
SS -- ~ yaa pNeae écetonacee 10 12 16 17 
12 12 
9 14 





Sous 
BEBEE 
Seuseee 


38 
@34 
Butchers’ Offal. 


lets 
Rib one loin chops...... 


BONE seccccscvcvevcsceses 1% 4 
Shop fat ....0.sccccccece 1 24 
Bone, per 100 Ibs........ 15 

Calf sk 10 16 
Ki Shane 10 16 
Deacons ..... 8 12 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbis. 
Nitrite of soda, 1 «2+ LOK 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. ‘ta ‘eae nN. » 
Dbl. refined granulated.........+.. 
2 EO arrears 
Medium crystals 


Large crystals 

Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 
Less than 25 bbl. lots Re more. 

Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 
is to powdered, in bbls. 
ton. lots or more.......... 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots 
a carloads, powdered, in bbls... 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls... 5 


Salt— 
Granulated, carlots, per eas f.o.b. Chi- 
= ‘um, carlots, per ton, “fob. Chicago, 


| erry 
Rock, carlots, | per “ton, “fob. Chicago...... & 


Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 
Second su; sar, 90 basis............. 
Syrup test oy eH 63 to 85 combined su- 
crose an: vert, 


. New York........ 
Standard gran. f.o.b. veaname (2%)... 
Packers’ curing sugar, €., | .. bags, 








2 seses 


3s 












f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @4.15 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @4.05 
SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Allspice .. 8 2 
Cinnamon 12 14 
Cloves ... 23 27 
Coriander 5 7 
Ginger ........ os 12% 
EE isos og din us whites veo «a @& 52 
EN ‘sicdaibcassastidieses 0 Soe abe ae 19 
ag REP ernees er 16 
Pepper, SSO oe aso a 3 
BEE ER a konhs cacewssces te aeebn ie 
Sap itpiedeemnbeh ene 20 24% 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 






prime native steers— 


Cows, 400-600 ......... 
Hind quarters, choice .. 
Fore quarters, choice ... 


Beef Cuts 


Week ended 
July 15,1931. 


Steer loins, ng eee 
Steer loins, .* 
Steer loins, No. 2 ...... 
Steer short loins, “7 : 
Steer short loins, ai. 
Steer short loins, No. } 





Steer loin ends (hips)... 18 
Steer loin ends, No. ees 18 
Cow loins .....cccccccces M16 
Cow short loins ........ . @20 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @13 
Steer ribs, prime 19 
Steer ribs, No. 1 15 
Steer ribs, No. 2. 15 
Cow ribs, No. 2 .. 


Cow ribs, No. 3. .s. 
Steer rounds, prime . 
Steer rounds, No. 





Steer chucks, No. eons 
Steer chucks, No, 2 .... 
Cow TOUMGS ....ccccccce 
Qow CHUCKS ..cccccccecs 


Steer navel ‘ends 
Cow navel ends .... 





Sirloin butts, i ee 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. 
i MEER svccvtestcoe 
Flank steaks ............ 
Shoulder clods .......... 
Hanging tenderloins > 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs.. 

Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 





Rots mS Aron SRAcrecerescobomaeaa 











Beef Products. 
Brains (per lb.) ....... 6 
Hearts he , - 6 
Tongues ..... 25 
Sweetbreads 15 
petal, r ms, is aS : 

sh tripe, plain ...... 
— tripe, fo Seem 8 
PT Ui'e:s i5'sk ba-aeulees 15 
Kidneys, eg Se 10 

Veal. 

Choice carcass .......... 15 16 
CAFCABE coccccces +o 12 14 
Good saddles ........... 20 22 
SE MAND 6.0 vaddsweccws 12 

Medium racks .......... 
Veal eae 
Brains, each . 6 
Sweetbreads ... 45 
If livers .... 45. 
Choice lambs ........... 22 
Medium lambs .......... 19 
Choice saddles .......... 25 
Medium saddles ......... 23 
Choice fores ............ 17 
edium fores .......... 15 
ib fries, per Ib. ..... 30 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. 16 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib. .. 25 

Mutton. 
Heavy sheep ...... ee 
Light meen ‘ a“ 107 

Heavy saddles . ae 7 
Light saddles . ae 12 
Heavy fores ............ 4 
Maght fores ............. 8 
MN WAM. sos csc tee 13 
Mutton loins ©1711 1°22°°° 10 
Matton SPE 6 
eep tongues, per lb. 10 
Sheep heads, ‘elch bina 06 9 


Re 


RF 


s 





RSS 


Fresh Pork, Etc. 


Pork loins, ne Ibs. av. ec 26 
Picnic shoulders ...... : 12 18% 


Skinned eon wlll ‘ ois” 











‘Yenderloins . 48 
13 
14 
13 
4 
14 
9 14 
4 7 
7 11 
5% 1% 
10 14 
5 7 
7 7 
8 9 
DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons........ 21% 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 15 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk 13 
fe Bg pork sausage, smoked... . 18 
ts in sheep casings............ 19 
fom ong a ey Bay - ES . 18 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... 15 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice..... 13% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ 14 
Liver sausage in hog bungs. Covcccccsoe 16: 
Smoked liver — in oo bungs..... 20: 
Liver sausage eoccccce eee 12% 
Head aon eoceeeessoccdcsence Seuves 16 
New England luncheon’ specialty........ 22 
Minced iuncheon specialty, choice....... 17 
TOA: MAMI. vcs sare ncsascesieesoaysia 24 
Blood sausage ... 16 
WBE cecccccees 15 
Polish sausag 16 





DRY SAUSAGE. 
fhe med an hog bungs.......... ets 


b C. Salami, choice ; 
Milano Salami 








> choice, ‘in hog bungs. 
B. C. Salami, new condtion......... 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.. 
| sonra style Sal. 3 
Mortadella, ‘x new ‘condition... 22°: Reigle eer oS 
| rae ssaseedecckotbebe sn 44 
Vague bos style MMMM Subs ke soo caanasacns 35 


ee ceececcccccerecccecece 44 


ee eeerecees 





SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 


Regular pork trimmings........ comebess @ 
Special lean pork trimmings. . sevaees ee 1 
Extra lean pork trimmings.. ovceneneue 
Neck bone trimmings ..........seeee08 7 
Pork cheek meat .......... ecccvccces . 
ROE TINGS verccwcsenevesessascccceces Sie 
FU EN a ph cedavdesavwoescssase coos OW 
Native boneless buil meat (heavy)... 
as GCUBOED cccccccccccccocevecccs ome 


mea @ 
Beef trimmings ° 
Beef hearts ........... 
Beef poner (trimmed) ....... ‘ 
Dressed canners, 350 lbs. and up. 

Dressed cutter cows, 400 lbs. and up.. 


aakSa 
PRE 






Dr. bologna angers sal read and up..... , 
SRE TUDO dein sipene rete setbdieseséieys 


OCWADARSARISA 
Ree 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
(Wholesale lots. Bn” advances for smaller 


juantities. ) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack.. 
Domestic rounds, 140 0 
Export rounds, wide.. 







Export rounds, medium. . wee "25 
Bxport rounds, re don coe 082 
Wh WORMS ove cucveccvesdcecicnces aS 
Os: BD WORRIES 0 occc cccess cccveseces rer f 
og 2 bangs: oso vacaees Mae hae sioneuns 18 

regular .-..-... +. Lis iedeeensecer GD 
Middle selected wide........... eoeecnce 1.25 

Dried bladders: 

Pee SS eS Serer socccceecketO 


See ORs. WE enc esc cccccckivecesesee 
S10 in, WiGO, Gat. .cccsccccssccccescccce of 
GC BF, WHER BAB. ie cecccccccctcdcescssancee 


Hog casings: 
Narow, per 100 yds........... 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds. 


Wide, per 100 yds............ 
. vide, per 100 ‘yas... 

Large prime bangs. PTTOCET TTT Te Cogeceves 7 
M YS Se er rr 
ed [oeben tenes Covccccccesccccccccovce © 
Middles, per set............ Navs-cbneeneeene 
BOCMRRO sccccceccccccocecsesccccescccee SOD 
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SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
Small tins, 2 to crate........cccccecece es -$O.50 
eC OR ee en 

Frankfurt —s sausage in shee 

Small tins, 2 to crate.......ccccccesccsess G5 

ae tink 1 to ag mg ee ee 7.75 
mo sausage in hog casings— 

Small tins, 2 to crate......... cooee 5.75 
Large tins, 1 to crate........cccccceceseee GTO 


DRY SALT MEATS. 
Extra short clears ...... Peehninesve ed 7% 











Extra short ribs 1% 
Short clear middles, 60-Ib. 11 
Clear bellies, 18 8 
Clear bellies, 14@16 lbs 9 
Rib bellies, 8 
ib bellies, 25 1% 
Fat backs, 1 6 
‘at backs, 14 6 
gular pla 8 
WIERD cn ccceces 6 
WHOLESALL: SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14 120% 


Fai skd. hams, 14 











8 reg. hams, 19: 
Picnics, 4@8 lbs............ 16 
I nm, 6@8 | 127 
Standard bacon, 6 22 
No. 1 beef ham sets, smoked— 
Insides, 8@12 lbs.......... caviasaee re 40 
Outsides, MG < atiodes aeweecw aeena 30 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs.............eceeee 36 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... 28 
Cooked hams, choice, heigy ace fatted... 30 
Cooked panics, skin on, fatted......... 21 
Cooked skinned, fatted......... 22 
Cooked loin —" pace ets AE aN 38 
BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
Mess pork, regular................ oee-8 = =@19. 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces egae ok 22. 
Family back pork, 85 to 45 pieces. eese 23. 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 17. 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces. ... a8 14. 
BGGAE POOR (2 cccccdcccccsccdecsesesee - 
an. Counted waebedadts ddaeanes ‘ 
Fabel soca kate : Qi 
Extra plate beef, 200 lb. bbis........ 13. 


gsssssses 


VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Be BBs noee coe ccen eee SERS 
Honeycomb tripe, a hs dgeeckeones 15.00 

Pocket honeycomb ti » 200-Ib. bbi: 2222252 17.00 
. ss SF  * ero 16.50 
Pork tongues, 04D, MBMEl . wicess 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-lb. e 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 87.00 








OLEOMARGARINE. 

White animal fat margarines in 1-Ib. 
cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago 12 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... 10 

(éo ie aag ya solid packed ey le 
Pas cny, 60-lb. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago..... ; @l1 

LARD. 
ee OE a scadcactesmeeawes on 7.80 
ie Le ee 7.10 
Kettle rendered, tierces..... werccece . 9.00 
por gee ie, boxes, bes awasewewen s 8.60 
BORE DME cs che xgiedsikad oaeavaie ‘akiee-e 6.87% 
Neutral, = r1 MS EA SO RINT SORE 9.00 
und, acc. to quantity......... ? 7.40 
OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 

Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 6 
Oleo stocks 6 
5 
z 
Prime oleo stearine, edible -. 7%4@ 6 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 


Edible tallow, ea Ride sane = titre.. 4% 4 
Prime packers’ tal 3 





No. 1 tallow, 10% et 3 
No. 2 tallow, 40% 2 
Choice white ics -3 3 
A-White grease coose S 3 
B-White grease, max., —e “acid:: via ele 2 2% 
Yellow grease, 10@15%...........000. 2 2 
Brown grease, 40% tts wed de hetuaces 2 2 


VEGETABLE OILS. 


Crude cottonseed oil Le — f.0.b. 
mite" points nom., 


eodorized, in bbis., y oh b. ae, 






Soya bean oil, f. Re Rey one 
an 0! o. ae ey 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f 

Refined in bbis., c.1.f., Chicago. Stecce © 


APADH OCOD 


a RF RAE 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Retail Section 


Food Retailer Plans to Make His 
Store a Shopping Center 


Housewives today seek con- 
venience in their food shopping. 

This has been responsible for a 
very decided trend in retail food 
merchandising. The specialized 
store rapidly is being converted 
into a general food store carrying 
all classes of foodstuffs—meats, 
groceries, delicatessen specialties, 
bakery goods, fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The movement has not been 
confined to any one section of the 
country. But it has developed 
most rapidly on the Pacific Coast. 
Here the transition from the spe- 
cialized to the general food store 
may be said to be practically com- 
pleted, the latter type being con- 
siderably in the majority. 

What will be the next step? 

This is a question many up-to-date 
food merchandisers would like to have 
answered. 

Will other departments be added? 
Will unrelated merchandise be stocked, 
and the food store turned into a shop- 
ping center? 

Will Add Unrelated Lines. 

Franklin M. Hauser, president of the 
Hauser Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., owns the Pioneer Market in that 
city, one of the most successful food 
stores on the Pacific Coast. He be- 
lieves such a development is logical. 

At the present time an addition to 
the building housing the market is be- 
ing planned. When this has been com- 
pleted a drug department will be added 
to the store, a beauty parlor installed 
and the ladies’ rest room enlarged. 
Other departments are also being con- 
sidered and may be added. 

If housewives prefer to do all their 
food buying at one time and at one 
location, it is reasoned, they will also 
appreciate the opportunity to buy other 
household and personal requisites at 
the same time. As meat departments 
in grocery stores have increased sales 
of groceries, so drug and other depart- 
ments in the food store might increase 
food sales. 

The progressiveness of the owner of 
this store is apparent in details of its 
equipment and operation. It has been 
a pioneer in the development of many 
merchandising features, and its new 
venture into unrelated lines will be 
watched by food merchandisers with 
a great deal of interest. 





It was the first store in the country, 
by the way, to adopt the “disappear- 
ing front.” In southern California the 
food store usually is open to the street, 
the front being arranged so that it 
may be opened for the entire width. 
In a climate such as prevails there it 
is a decided merchandising advantage. 
Foods, particularly fruits and vege- 
tables, can be displayed with best re- 
sults. The opening of the whole store 
front permits a convenient and attrac- 
tive arrangement of the interior and is 
a standing invitation to passersby to 
enter. 

Wide Open Merchandising. 

Various arrangements have been de- 
vised to inclose such open-front stores 
during the night, the more common 
being folding metal doors. These may 
or may not be equipped with plate glass 
windows, but in any event the design 
is somewhat inconvenient. To support 
the doors, columns in the front are 
necessary. And when the doors are 
folded back they take up space, detract 
from the appearance of the store and 
interfere with displays. At night 
when these folding doors are closed 
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the interior is not visible unless glag 
is installed, and in any event there is 
not the unobstructed view ob 
through store fronts of the convent 
al design. 

To overcome these objections 
Pioneer Market owner resorted toa 
clever front arrangement that ig 
tracting considerable attention 
store owners in other sections of the 
country. 

Front Lowers into Basement, 


This store, which is 60 ft. wide, is 
constructed without any columns or 4 
structions in the front. A heavy stm 
tural steel beam, installed above 
ordinary show window height and 
ing on steel columns at the two fro 
corners, carries the roof. 

This front, which is the idea of ‘ 
W. Ache, Los Angeles architect, is eon. 
structed of steel, plate glass and imita- 
tion black marble, and is so designed 
that it can be lowered as a unit into 
space provided for it in the basement, 
The result is a doorway the width of 
the store, without any columns or ob- 
structions to interfere with displays or 
the entrance of customers. 

The front is counterbalanced so that 
little effort is required to raise or lower 
it. Power for this operation is applied 
by a 2 h. p. motor operated through a 
switch inside the store. A plate at the 










STORE DISPLAYS PLACED TO CATCH EYE OF PASSERBY. 
The Pioneer Market, Los Angeles, Calif., displays fruits and vegetables at the 


front of the store on rolling display racks. 
so that the merchandise is literally thrust upon the pi 

In this illustration the specially-designed store front has been lowé 
into the basement and the store is shown ready to do business, 


walk for 24 to 30 in., 
housewife. 


These, as a rule, extend onto the side 
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REMOVABLE FRONT GIVES UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW OF STORE INTERIOR. 
At closing time the display racks are rolled into the store and a touch of 


the electric button raises the whole front into position. 


A feature of the design 


of this type of front is that it gives an unobstructed view of the store interior. 
The front is made of steel, plate glass and imitation black marble and is raised 


and lowered by a 2 h. p. motor. 


top of the front covers the slot into 
which the front drops. This plate is 
flush with the sidewalk and the store 
floor when the top is down. 

» In one of the accompanying illus- 
trations the front is shown in the raised 
position. In the other the front has 
been dropped and the store is ready to 
do business. 

Less than three minutes is required 
to lower the front and push into posi- 
tion the racks of fruits and vegetables. 
These racks are mounted on casters, to 
simplify the operation of opening up 
in the morning and arranging the store 
for the day’s business. These fruit and 
vegetable display racks usually extend 
onto the sidewalk for 24 to 30 in., an 
arrangement to which there never is 
any objection. And in this position the 
displays are very sure to catch the eye 
of the shopping housewife. 

Sidewalk Design Attracts Attention. 

It will be noticed that when the front 
is up there is no way in which to enter 
the store from the front. In a climate 
like southern California, where the 
front can be kept open every business 
day of the year, a doorway is not 
necessary. When the front is up en- 
trance into the store is gained through 
a door at the rear. 

The design of a front to work on 
this principle can be changed to suit 
different conditions. In climates where 
it is necessary to have the front up on 
certain days or during certain seasons, 
doors can be installed. Such an instal- 
lation recently was made in a food 
store in Oklahoma City, Okla. 





The usual practice in these open- 
front stores is to install a row of elec- 
tric fans across the top of the opening 
to provide a blast of air downward. 
This effectively prevents the entrance 
of flies and other winged insects. 

Another novel feature of this market 
that has created much favorable com- 
ment and added to its popularity is the 
mosaic sidewalk. This has been worked 
out with terazzo and brass and depicts 
a pioneer with his covered wagon drawn 
by oxen on his way across the plains. 
The name “Pioneer Market” is worked 
into the design at each end. 

It is a living sign, that never wears 
out or needs replacing, and that dom- 
inates the eye of every passer-by. In 
stormy climates it might be obscured 
in bad weather, but in sunny California 
it is a 365-day-a-year advertisement. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—Frank Hauser, owner 
of this market and head of the packing 
company bearing his name, the largest in 
Los Angeles, is one of the leaders in mod- 
ern meat merchandising on the Pacific 
coast. He has spent much of his own 
money and time in stimulating campaigns 
of education to promote better beef pro- 
duction and increased meat consumption. 


rs 
DELIVERYMEN AS SALESMEN. 


Many retailers who render delivery 
service do not take enough advantage 
of the contact of deliverymen with cus- 
tomers to increase volume of sales, one 
retail merchandising expert believes. 

Deliverymen often become better ac- 
quainted with customers, he says, than 
the people behind the counters in the 
store. And in many instances these 
deliverymen can be trained to become 
good salesmen and to bring in consid- 
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erable additional business, particularly 
if they are offered a small commission. 

On the other hand, retailers who 
have used deliverymen to collect ac- 
counts invariably report poor results. 
For some reason or other while the 
housewife is willing to give an order to 
a salesman, she resents any efforts he 
may make to collect a bill. 

——¢——— 


NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Union Market, San Francisco, Cal., 
has been moved from 350 Duncan to 
1546 Guerrero st. 

New Ellis Street Market has been 
moved from 989 to 993 Ellis st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

New Reliable Market has been epened 
at 843 Clement st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Golden West Calf Co. has engaged in 
the wholesale meat business at 306 
Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

S. V. Cray Meat Market and the J. P. 
Gillespie meat market have been taken 
over by the Community Meat Market, 
Wallowa, Ore., and have been consoli- 
dated. 

Bert Jewett, Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
has sold out his meat business to Nels 
Enberg. 

Connie Woehr Meat Market, Pasa- 
dena, Cal., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000, by Percy J. 
Gibbs and others. 

Johnson Brothers Better Meats, Ltd., 
Alhambra, Cal., has been chartered 
with a capital stock of $50,000, by Ray 
E. Johnson and others. 

C. H. Christopherson has engaged in 
the meat business on the corner of Cali- 
fornia ave. and Juneau st., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Wm. J. Peacheos has opened the Fre- 
mont Grocery & Market at 1890 Fre- 
mont st., Portland, Ore. 

C. K. Burgess, Ephrata, Wash., has 
sold his meat market to A. L. Lee. 

Martin Daubert has opened a meat 
market in the Lane Thrift Store, Col- 
fax, Wash. 

P. E. Strong has opened a meat mar- 
ket at 920 Lombard st., Portland, Ore. 

Harold A. Steele will open in the 
meat and food business at 508 19th ave. 
N., Seattle, Wash. 

The meat market of Carl Sonne, 
Letcher, S. D., has been destroyed by 
fire. Loss about $5,000. 

Carl Hoffman has engaged in busi- 
ness at 592 East Broadway, Portland, 
Ore., as Wascher’s Meat Market. 

A. Sectman has engaged in business 
in Salem, Ore., as the High Street 
Market. 

United Groceries & Markets, Inc., 
has been succeeded at Aberdeen, Olym- 
pia and Hoquiam, Wash., by MacMarr 
Stores, Inc. 

M. Elmer Fry has succeeded to the 
meat and grocery business of Smith & 
Fry, Independence, Ore. 

Vv: Farnsworth has purchased 
from Harry Lesch the meat and gro- 
cery business at 1379 Interstate, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Peter Harris, Burns, Ore., has been 
succeeded in the meat business by 
Pluribus Tiller. 

The meat market and grocery store 
owned and operated by L. E. Ringeon 
of Tagus, N. Dak., was destroyed by 
fire. 

Wimbledon, 


Elmer Gronvold of 


N. Dak., plans to open a meat market 
in Hannaford, N. Dak., soon. 
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New York Section 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


That Brooklyn and Jamaica branches 
have appointed active workers on the 
committee for the convention of the 
State Association is demonstrated by 
the fact that work has already started. 
The first meeting was held in the St. 
George hotel on Tuesday of this week. 
The following officers were elected: 
Chairman, Frank P. Burck; recording 
secretary, Harry Kamp; corresponding 
secretary, Fred C. Riester; treasurer, 
W. H. Wild; business manager, John 
Harrison. Headquarters will be Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn. Date, June 6, 7 
and 8, 1932. Committees and sub- 
committees will be announced later. 


John Harrison, business manager 
Brooklyn and South Brooklyn branches, 
has moved this week to 620 75th street, 
Brooklyn. New phone number will be 
given later. In the meantime he can 
be reached by calling the old number, 
Windsor 6-4258. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Kramer and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stoff, the latter sister of 
Mr. Kramer, paid a surprise visit to 
George Kramer in his home at Far 
Rockaway on his birthday, July 14th. 
Charles Kramer, the other brother, 
lives with George Kramer. 

Katherine and Anna Kramer, the 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. William 


Kramer, are spending a vacation with 
their uncle, George Kramer, in Far 
Rockaway. 

Cards from Joseph Lehner, treasurer, 
Brooklyn branch, and family, who at- 
tended the grand reunion of the 
Elks, indicate the weather is ideal at 
Mt. Rainier and they are having a won- 
derful time. 


SERN TI 
NEW YORK CITY FOOD SALES. 


Over 25 per cent of the total retail 
distribution in New York City, amount- 
ing to $4,500,000,000, represents food 
sales, according to the 1930 Census of 
Distribution covering the year 1929. 

The total distribution was made 
through 103,623 retail stores to a popu- 
lation of 6,930,446 persons. Of the re- 
tail stores, 42,947 were food stores hav- 
ing total sales of $1,088,248,155. Of the 
food stores 36,209 are single store in- 
dependents with sales of $656,636,119 
and 1,701 are units of sectional and na- 
tional chains with sales of $165,405,254. 

Of the food stores, combination 
stores and meat markets, 18,565 are 
single store independents with sales of 
$405,748,448, while 1,285 are units of 
sectional and national chains with sales 
of $79,951,623. Others are local multi- 
units. 


The number of meat markets, 
and grocery store combination 
food stores, with total sales in the dif. 
ferent types of stores for each of 
five boroughs comprising New You 
City, are reported as follows: 


Manhattan Borough Number. Sales, 
Meat markets ............ 2,406 $77, 
Meat and grocery stores.. 405 
Grocery _steres .......... 3,798 108, 

Brooklyn Borough 
Meat markets ........... 3,366 76, 
Meat and grocery stores.. 544 22, 
Grocery stores .......... 5,789 126, 

Queens Borough 
Meat markets ............ 1,177 36,535,635 
Meat and grocery stores.. 405 19, 
Grocery stores .......c000 1,936 53. 1ere 

Bronx Borough 
Meat markets ........... 1,418 34, 
Meat and grocery stores.. 120 8,91 
Grocery stores ........... 1,698 45, 

Richmond Borough 
Meat markets ........... 125 3,877,193 
Meat and grocery stores.. 146 4.42109 
Grocery stores .......... 9,458,254 

—_q—— 


COOPERATIVE MAIL PUBLICITY, 


Cooperative direct mail advertising 
has been adopted by 15 members of the 
Washington Heights branch of the Ney 
York Association of Retail Meat Deal 
ers. Five thousand circulars will fp 
mailed each week calling attention t 
the advantages of doing business with 
members of the association and a- 
nouncing prices and specials for the 
coming week. Prices and specials need 
not necessarily be the same for aj 
members, but in all other respects the 
circulars will be uniform. This 
purchase of mailing circulars will ie 
a considerable reduction in each adver. 
tiser’s expense for this item. 





WHEN BUFFALO LADIES’ AUXILIARY ENTERTAINED WOMEN LEADERS OF NEW YORK STATE MEAT TRADE 
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First row, left to right.—Mrs. Fred Sauer, president, Buffalo Ladies’ Auxiliary; Miss Ruggerio, Mrs. James Stanley, 
Edward Knorl, Mrs. Fred Brenner, Mrs. Joseph Jennings, Mrs. Carl J. Klein, Miss Kirschbaum, Miss M. B. Phillips, 
National Provisioner; Mrs, Wm. Kettel, Mrs. R. H. Hetterich, Mrs. A. Werner, jr., president, New York Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
George Schaefer. 

Second row.—Miss Theresa Weil, Mrs. Howard Jennings, Mrs. Frank Pfeiffer, Mrs. Frank Scherer, Mrs. Geo. C. Dechert. 

Third row.—Mrs. H. Zimmerman, Mrs, H. Kamps, Mrs. Joseph Rossman, Mrs. Steve Kettel, Mrs. A. Héhn, Mrs. A. Di Matteo 
Mrs. Fred Hirsch. 

Fourth row.—Mrs. Gus Fernquist, Mrs. W. H. Wild, Mrs. Chris Roesel, Mrs. John Hildeman, Mrs, Nat. Summerville, Mrs. 
Charles Hembdt, Mrs. A. Bedner, Mrs. F. P. Burck. 

Top row.—Mrs. Bidell, Mrs. F. Ruggerio, Miss Marie Fry, Mrs. Wm, Wolf, Mrs. Aaron Kaufmann, Mrs. Theo. Meyer, Mrs. 
Chas. Kolb, Mrs. Bell, Mrs. Al Haas, and Mrs. Edward Stein. 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Iucius Boomer, president of the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria rag rg eg an- 
nounced early last week that the new 
Waldorf-Astoria, now nearing comple- 
tion on Park avenue at Fiftieth st., will 
open on Oct. 1 as ok planned. 
It was also stated that the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, builders of the hos- 
tery, were ahead of schedule in their 

ction work and that the exterior 
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Wholesale and Retail Meat Prices Compared 


New York Meat Prices. 
Wholesale and retail meat prices at 
New York City for the week ending 


July 11, compared to the previous week 


and the same week a year ago, are re- 
ported as follows by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


Chicago Meat Prices. 
Wholesale and retail meat prices at 
Chicago for the week ending July 11, 
compared to the previous week and the 
same week a year ago, are reported 
by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as follows: 


of the building was now completely 
fnished, the scaffolding now hance, Back 
moved. The Institute of American Meat 
Packers will be one of the first organ- 
jzations to hold a convention at the new 
hotel, the dates chosen being Oct. 17 to 
90 inclusive. 


WHOLESALE. 


BEEF AND VEAL. 
Week 


ra 


Steer— 
550-700 Ibs., Choice ... 


WHOLESALE, 


BEEF AND VEAL. 
Week Week Week Week Week 
July 4, July 12, July 4, Jul 
1981. - 1980. + eat 
$12.75 $17.45 
11.50 "15.85 
11:40 16.70 
10.90 15. 
15. 
13.65 


Steer— 


bey} 550-700 Ibs., Choice ... 


12:70 

i 11.75 
e Manhattan Provision Company, : ++ 10. 

a teat 6th st. New York City, ™ a 

has purchased from the Bank of Man- s 

hattan Trust Co. the garage at 1565 Common .. 

West Farms Road, running through to Veal Carcasses (skin on): 

1562 Boone Avenue, Bronx, and _con- 

taining about 17,500 square feet. Plans 

have been drawn and operations will 

start immediately to convert the build- 

ing into a modern provision plant to 

include smoke houses. When completed 

the plant will represent an investment 

of $250,000. 
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The annual Bronx-Westchester Food 
Fair and. Household Appliance Exposi- 
tion will be held at the New York Coli- 
seum, Sept. 26 to Oct. 9 inclusive, under 
the auspices of the Bronx Grocery Co. 
Wm. J. Durr is chairman, with John 
Reimers aS manager, and Frank Gal- 
land as publicity director. More than 
200,000 persons attended the show last 

and it is expected that at least 
300,000 will visit the coliseum this year. 
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Shoulders, N. Y. style skinned. 
Ibs. 9.35 


Hams, smoked, Reg. No. 1. 


a 
a 
>» 


8s 


20.50 19.50 

19.00 18.00 

Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 

16-18 lbs. av. 19.50 
18-20 lbs. av. 


Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
8-10 Ibs. av. 


Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 
16-18 Ibs. av. 
18-20 lbs. av 


28 BS 


20.25 20.00 
19.75 19.75 

Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
8-10 Ibs. 24.00 


Bacon, No. 1, 8S. P. cure. Bacon, No. 1, 8S. P. cure. 
8-10 Ibs. " x " 8-10 Ibs. 18.00 
1012 ibs. po a . 4 10-12 Ibs. av 


ss 


Miss Lillian M. Fraser, United Chem- 
ical Organic Products Co., was married 
to Vernon Murphy on July 14. Mr. Mur- 

hy was formerly employed by Wilson 
k Co, New York, but is now practicing 
law. Miss Fraser will return to her 
duties after her honeymoon and a visit 
to her parents in Boston. 


Joseph O’Neil, fresh pork sales de- 
partment, and champion ping-pong 
of the Otto Stahl branch of 
-Meyer, Inc., has taken his wife 
and little daughter to the Catskills for 
afew weeks relaxation. 


26.00 
26.00 
28.25 
27.50 
29.50 


8S 
ss 


Refined, tubs 


s 
g 


RETAIL. 
(Mostly cash and carry—good grade). 
BEEF. 

July 1, 

1931. 


(Mostly cash and carry—good grade). 
BEEF. 
July 11, July 4, July 1, 
1981. 1931. 1380. 

per pound. 

38 46 ‘ 33 

365 -46 36 36 

325 385 -215 

225 -26 17 


June 15, July 1, 
1931. 1930. 


B. J. Dolan, canned foods department, 
and M. J. Treu, poultry department, 
Armour & Company, Chicago, visited 1. ; 28 ‘ See ‘ea. 20 
New York for a few days during the i 145 760 : .425 
past week. Rib chi ‘ 385 Rib chops 425 


“Johnny” Mullens, formerly with the 
Metropolitan Hotel Supply Co., is now 
associated with Heineman-Haman, Inc., 
brokers, and is calling on the trade. 


Chops, center cuts. . 
Bacon, strips 
Bacon, sliced 
Hams, whole 
Picnics 


27 ; 

et ri Baie = 

1165 ; ~~ eg cre 
President Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade 

Food Products Corporation, is spending 


several days on a business trip to Buf- 
falo and Chicago. 


-105 . . ; 16 


-43 575 p 36 
36 4 Ch 825 325 


Quality Meat Picduats 


Daily Service to Delicatessens, Meat Markets 
Luncheon Shops and Refreshment Stands 


ADOLF GOBEL, Ine. meceuiaep Qaess, New York City 


h Avenue 





Adolf Gobel, Inc. , 


Wholesale Provisioners 
Hams, Bacon, Frankfurters, Meat Loaves, 


Bolognas, Sausages, Tongue, Lard 
Cannas 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


LIVE CALVES. 
Vealers, prime 


Vealers, fair to good 


LIVE LAMBS. 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 


Pigs, 80 lbs.... 
Pigs, 80-140 Ibs.. 
DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy . 
Choice, native light... 
Native, common to fair.. 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, eneqeee Ibs 
Native choice year 
Good to choice heif 

Good to Choice COWS.......cceeeeeeeeeedO 
Common to fair COWS.......+-++++ 8 
Fresh bologna bulls........cesseceeeees 7 


BEEF CUTS. 


nds and ribs. 
ds and ribs. 
and ribs. 


Rolls, reg., 
Tenderioins, 4 
Tenderloins, 
Shoulder clods 


DRESSED VEAL. 





6 IDS. AVE.....---eeeeee 65 
pbSdboeecsee eeebbooe eS 


Lamb, choice 
Lamb, g 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs.21 yd 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 


Shoulders, city, 10@ Ibs. -15 i 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 1 

Butts, 
Butts, regular, Western 


boneless, Western 


14 
Hams, city, fresh, PE@10 Ieee oe 
Picnic —s estern, fresh, 8G ,. 
averag’ 
Pork teinesinge, extra lean 
gul 


8 SEbe+evecccccccses 
iT} ” Serr | 


ecccccccccccccccccceme 


3acon, ae Libeokbhowe ae: | 
pickled ‘bellies,’ SQ ibe. eee 





FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d 
Sweetbreads, beef . 

Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys ... 

Mutton kidneys . 


24c a pound 
40c a pound 
30c 

ive w pa 
15c 

llc 

35¢ 

Oxta 

Beef SAS tenders 

Lamb fries 


Shop fat . 
ASPCUST TAL 2. cceceee 
Edible suet 


GREEN CALFSKIN Ss. 


5-9 914-12% 12%-14 14-18 18 up 
1 veals..10 2.35 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 8 “ 7 2.10 
Buttermilk No. 1.. 6 y 3 80 cee 
Buttermilk No. 2.... 4 eoee 
bravded Gruby ..... 3 j ot 85 
Number 3 55 ‘ -70 


Prime No. 


BUTTER. 
extra (92 score) @24% 
firsts (88 to 59 score) 144 4 “wy 
seconds (84 to 87 score). @21 
lower grades 
EGGS. 


(Alixed cvuivurs.) 


Creamery. 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


Creamery, wavs 


Extra dozen 
xtra, firsts, 
hirsts 
Checks 


dozen 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy via express 
Fowls, i«ghurns, Tanucy, via express... 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, . -20 @z3 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, "20 ws 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen; i "119 @21 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, 18 @20 
Western, 30 to 45 lbs. to dozen, 17 @ly 
Fowls—iresh—dry pkd.—l2 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...24 @25 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, or Ww 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, «2-22 @23 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, ool @ez 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, ---20 @l 
Chickens, fresh, 12 to box, 
Broilers, 1 to 14% lbs 27 


Ducks— 
Long Island ..... ecccccccccccccccces 


Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per lb 
Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 
Young toms, choice @46 
Xoung hens, choice Wis 
Fowis, 1rozen—ury, p&d.—12 to box—prime to Icy.: 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs., 24 @25 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per lb 


$e 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 9, 1931: 

July 3 4 6 7 9 
her ..24 Holiday 234%, 24 mH 23 

Y. ....24% Holiday 24% 24% 24% 
ee + Se Holiday 25% 25 25 25 
Phila. .-25% Holiday 25% 23% 25% 

Wholesale prices carlots— fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago. 

24 Holiday 23% 24 23% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
July 9. week. year. 1931. 1930. 
52,884 ,204 48,200 1,868,614 1,847,239 
77,883 70,056 63,608 2,126,571 2,065,851 
Boston. 21,483 26,7098 25,827 608,689 621,850 
Phila.... 19,965 17,672 15,876 691,447 629,408 


Total.172,215 168,641 153,511 5,295,321 5,164,348 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week-day 
July 9. July 9. July 10. last year. 


184,193 133,302 5,699,785 11,498,463 
$24,325 195,844 9,539,167 13,020,326 
38,003 49,652 2, 479, 409 4,127,639 
27,129 14,661 1,554,867 2,033,894 


573,650 393,459 19,273,228 30,680,322 


@28 
@18 


@35 


23% 


Sengpe- 
x. 


Chicago ... 

New York.. 
ton .... 

Phila. 


Total.... 


July 18, if 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS, © 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates, 


Ammonium sulphate, bulk. per ton 

ex vessel Atlantic and Gulf ports.. 
Ammonium suiphate, double 

per 100 Ib. f.a.s. New 
Blood dried, 15-16%, 
fish scrap. dried, 11% ammunia, LU0% 

-0.b. factory........3.00@i 
Fish guano, aroe 18@14% ammo- : 

nia, 10% B. L . 
Fish serap. on dy ti% umimonia, 

3% A. P. A. Del’d Balt. & Norfolk .2.50& 
Soua Nitrate in vags, 100 lbs. —.. @ 
Tankage. i 

15% B. P. L. bulk 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.. 


Phosphates. 


Foreign, bone meal, steamed, 8 and 
50 p DOF COM, CLL. ccccascess 
Bone meal, raw, India, 4% and 50 
B, BOP COM, SLE. ccccccccscccose 
Acid phosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton. 
Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 


Beef. 
Cracklings, 50% unground... ° 
Cracklings, 60% unground............ 


BONES, HOOFS AND HOR 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
per 100 pieces 
= shin —_ avg. 40 to 45 Ibs., 


100 piec 
Black or eiged . r ton...... 45, 
White hoofs, per to: ze ° 
ae Con, avg. 85 “to 90 “Ibs., per 
piec 
Horns, according to grade........... 75.0 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW bi 


Imports of meats and meat 
at New York for week ended 
1931, were as follows: 
Point of 
origin, Commodity. 
Argentine—Pickled beef 
Argentine—Canned corned beef 
Argentine—Oleo stearine 
Brazil—Pickled beef hams 
Canada—Bacon 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham 
England—Bacon 
Germany—Sausage 
Germany—Ham 
Germany—Bacon 
Italy—Ham 
Italy—Sausage 
Holland—Sausage .. 
Hungary—Sausage 
Paraguay—Canned corned beef 
Uruguay—Pickled beef 


yma ey Farms Produc 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT ski 


Manufacturer of Poultry F 








Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N 


Emil Kohn, 
Calfski 


Specialists in skins of q 
consignment. Results talk! 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
| 407 East 31st me 


NEW YORK, N 
Caledonia ems” 























